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The pure mint leaf 
s the most enjoyable 
an known. 
| The palate and throat are soothed 
and refreshed instantly. 
Millions enjoy the fine flavor and effects 
every day. White teeth and sweet 
breath are welcome results of this 
delicious process. 
—AND THE BENEFICIAL CON- 
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Twuwakaks kaw 


EARLY every one in the 
N village followed Mary 
Blake to her grave on 
the hill. Stephen Foster, who 
was tolling the bell from the 
steeple, called down to his 
grandson on the ground that 
the ‘*walkin’ procession’’ was 
the longest he had ever seen 
upon a similar occasion. It was Indian 
summer in the Pennyroyal district, and 
so warm that by the time the little 
funeral train had rounded the bend by 
the doctor’s garden and begun to mount 
the hill road, palm-leaf fans fluttered and 
handkerchiefs mopped stredming brows. 
But tired feet moved on unfaltering through 
the hot white dust, and lips kept respect- 
ful silence. She who rode in sable state 
ahead had been a good woman, beloved 
of her neighbors. 

In the first vehicle behind the coffin 
Mary Blake’s daughter sat bolt upright, 
facing the new preacher, who had his back 
to the horses. Some thought Sarah ought 
to have asked her mother’s niece, Mrs. 
Rose Shea, to share the fifst mourners’ 
carriage, but nobody was really surprised 
that Sarah had not done so. Sarah Blake 
was not like her mother; she ‘‘took after 
her pa’’; and Simeon, dead now thirty 
years, was remembered as an exceedingly 
hard man. Besides, Rose could hardly 
have appeared in the conspicuous position 
of a ‘‘first mourner.’’ Rose rarely had a 
respectable gown to her back, and lately 
her children were positively ragged. 

The five young Sheas, who were all 
girls, if they thought about the matter 
at all, were relieved that they did not 
have to face the stiff, upright figure of 
their cousin Sarah during the nerve-rack- 
ing journey behind the creaking hearse. 
Even the new preacher, a young man with 
dreams yet in his eyes, was in awe of 
Sarah Blake’s hard silence. 

During the last sad moments at the 
grave, Sarah stood alone, declining the 
offered arm of the young preacher; and 
when tender if clumsy hands had shaped 
the mound neatly and wet-eyed women 
had covered it with the home-made wreaths 
and crosses, into which they had twined 
loving gratitude for unnumbered kind- 
nesses, she walked to the carriage and took 
her seat unsupported. 

On the homeward way the procession 
broke into groups, and tongues were loosed. 

“If ever there was a good woman, Mary 
Blake was one,’’ began Manie Lewis, the 
dressmaker. ‘‘It does seem hard to under- 
stand why a person who had done as 
much good as Mary Blake had to die right 
now, just as the law had at last given her 
her rights in her grandfather’s property. 

Six hundred dollars she was to have, the 
court decided day before yesterday—forty 
dollars on the first of every month until 
the six hundred dollars is paid. Mrs. 
Ware was telling me about it yesterday 
while I was fitting her new Nile-green trimmed 
with cerise. Her husband happened to be over 
at the county-seat when the trial ended. It 
certainly is sad to think Mary Blake never 
even knew that she had got her rights. ’’ 

‘‘T wonder what Sarah’ll do with the 
money ?’’ said Jane Hoover, the postmistress. 

‘‘Why, I’ll tell you what she’ll do with it!’’ 
Snapped Manie. ‘‘She’ll hoard it. Sarah’s 
So mortal like her pa.’’ 

‘*Yes,’? said Jane. ‘‘Sarah’s hard.’’ 

All along the straggling line, winding down 
the hill road under the red gold of the Indian 
summer sunset, the talk ran upon the inheri- 
tance that had come too late. 

Meanwhile Sarah Blake, riding homeward 
Opposite the young preacher, repelled with 
hard silence his well-meant praise of her 
mother. He did not guess that under the stiffly 
fashioned black bodice Sarah’s heart was torn 
With fierce grief, and that her brain was sick 
with passionate protest at the going out of her 
‘nother’s life in the very hour in which long- 
deferred justice had been done her. Why did 


the inheritance come at all, if too late? Sarah 


— the six hundred dollars that were now 
ers. 

The carriage-wheels, groaning in the sudden 
“tip of the brake, indicated the steepest bit of 
the descent. Here the twisting hill road nearly 
doubled upon itself. Over the driver’s shoulder 
Sarah had a view of the hilltop where she had 
left her mother. In the soft, clear light some- 
thing tall and white stood out distinctly among 
the trees; it was the shaft that marked old 
Judge Broadnax’ s last resting-place. Suddenly | 
Sarah Blake, sitting bolt upright opposite the | 
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SARAH BLAKE SAID NOTHING TO EXPLAIN HER UNPRECEDENTED PURCHASE 
OF FIVE PAIRS OF SHOES 


new preacher, thrilled with excitement; all the 
rest of the way home she trembled. 

When the new preacher opened her gate he 
might have noticed the quickened beating of 
her heart under the stiffly fashioned black 
bodice. But the new preacher was not look- 
ing at Sarah. Just at that moment the second 
mourners’ carriage caught up with the first, 
and the pink cheeks of Rose Shea’s oldest 
daughter, blooming from the shadow of her 
hood, held the young preacher’s eyes. 

Rose was shyly offering to pass the night 
with her cousin, but Sarah declined the kind- 
ness firmly. She even managed to send away 
the two neighbors who had remained at the 
little house to give a cheerful welcome to its 
mistress upon her return from the cemetery. 
After she had sipped the hot tea they had made 
for her and had thanked them grimly, she shut 
the door upon their departing backs and locked 
it. Then she lighted her lamp and took up a 
sheet of paper and a pencil. As she computed 
aloud, her voice shook with excitement : 

‘*Six hundred dollars—forty dollars on the 
first of each month until the amount has been 
paid. Forty into six hundred goes fifteen 
times. The first payment will be in January. 
January to January will be thirteen, February 
will be fourteen, March fifteen—April will be 
a good month for outdoor work. O mother, 
mother! You shall have your own, every 
penny of it!’’ 

The next day in the post-office, during the 
hour of the noon-mail delivery, the news was 
circulated freely that Sarah Blake had borrowed 
the catalogue of a big mail-order store. 

Manie Lewis hurried home to look over the 





pages of her fashion papers in order to have 
the mourning styles at her fingers’ ends in 
time for the anticipated call from Sarah. But | 
the afternoon dragged past, and night fell upon | 
a sorely disappointed Manie. 

At the Blake house, safe from prying eyes 
behind drawn curtains, Sarah sat in the mel- | 
low glow of her new-filled lamp, her head bent 
over a bulky, paper-covered book. She ran 
her finger carefully down an index page, 
droning : 

‘* Machines — mackintoshes —madras— maple- 
sugar — market - baskets —marshmallows — mat- 
tocks— mob-caps— moonstones— monuments — 
Ah!” 
With eyes lighted as by some internal fire, | 
Sarah turned to page 927, and read that by 
reason of the firm’s ability to purchase in large 
quantities, gravestones of good workmanship 
and the very best material might be bought at 
cut prices for cash. For instance, for a hun- 
dred dollars a really ‘‘neat’’ memorial could be 
delivered at any point in the United States; 
three hundred dollars would pay for something 
very good indeed, and soon. The entire lower 
half of the page was occupied by a large cut of 
a graceful shaft, and Sarah drew her breath 
sharply when she saw that the price quoted 
was an even six hundred dollars. The design 
was exactly what she would have chosen had 
she had her choice of a thousand stones. Her 
decision was already made. When the last 
payment of the inheritance had been received, 
she would order a stone like that shown in the 
picture. 

Then in small type at the bottom of the page 
she read that the cost of the foundation and 
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setting was not included in the 
quoted price, but that the 
average cost of setting up such 
a monument would not exceed 
seventy-five dollars. Could she 
buy the stone, after all? Ill- 
ness had made a big inroad in 
the tiny resources, but by doing 
without a Sunday mourning- 
gown and veil, and the new well she had 
planned from year to year,—she was not 
too old to carry water from the spring, — 
could she not manage to pay for the foun- 
dation and setting? 

The village, having known Sarah all 
her life, was prepared to see her hoard her 
mother’s inheritance and continue to turn 
a cold shoulder to the soft appeal in the 
wet violet eyes of Rose Shea’s out-at- 
elbows girls, but it did expect her to show 
respect to her mother’s memory by put- 
ting on good mourning. Nevertheless, she 
appeared at church Sunday after Sunday 
in the made-over greenish-black cashmere 
which she had worn at the funeral. When 
‘*taking up’’ the greenish-black gown for 
the third time at the beginning of the 
second winter after Mary Blake’s death, — 
Sarah grew more and more gaunt, ‘‘more 
and more like her pa,’’—Manie broached 
the subject of new clothes; but Sarah’s 
look froze the words on her lips. Later in 
the day she confided to a select circle at 
the post-office : 

‘Of all the stingies, I do believe Sarah 
Blake’s the worst !’’ 

‘*Well, she cashes her money-order for 
forty dollars on every first day, regular 
as clockwork,’’ vouchsafed the postmis- 
tress. 

‘*How on earth she can look herself in 
the looking-glass, knowing she’s hoarding 
all that money when those girls of Rose 
Shea’s are so ragged, is more than I can 
imagine,’’ said Manie. ‘And Rose’s oldest 
girl, old enough to be keeping company, 
has to stay away from socials and things 
for want of a dress to wear. I call Sarah 
downright sinful. ’’ 

Meanwhile Sarah Blake, longing pas- 
sionately for the day when she could look 
through her front door and see the monu- 
ment up there on the hill, gleaming white 
as snow in the sun, compelling the eyes of 
all passers-by, keeping from oblivion the 
name of Mary Blake, watched the hoard 
in the red box in the bottom of the chest 
grow. Scrimping and saving, working 
before dawn and after nightfall, she was 
too absorbed to note that her neighbors’ 
‘*Howdy, Sarah!’’ was no longer accom- 
panied by a cheery smile. Indeed, she 
seldom left her own premises, except for 
the monthly business at the post-office. 

She rarely saw the Sheas. But one raw 
morning in March she opened her door in 
response to a timid knock, and recognized 
Rose’s youngest girl shivering on the door- 
step. The child was frightened, and she 
made herself understood with difficulty. 

Would Cousin Sarah kindly lend a dose of 
| Jamaica ginger? ‘‘Sister’’ was ill and suffer- 
ing cruelly—the drug-store was so far away — 

Sarah got down the bottle of ginger from 
the corner cupboard and gave it to the child in 
silence. After she had shut the door, 
opened it again to ask: 

‘*What’s the matter with your sister ?’’ 

‘*She caught a cold yesterday,’’ answered 
the child. 

Sarah washed the breakfast dishes and put 
them away neatly; then she put on her black 
calico sunbonnet, locked her door, hid the key 
under the sill, and followed the child down the 
road to Rose Shea’s. 

The tumble-down house was not more than 
a half-mile distant. When the gaunt black 
figure arrived at the door, the family was 
gathered sympathetically round the sufferer’s 
bed, and Sarah found the living-room deserted. 
A pair of shoes drying on the hearth, the holes 
in their upturned soles affording mute evidence 
of the cause of the girl’s illness, held Sarah’s 
eyes while she waited for a response to her 
knock. A strange look came into her face, a 
look that lingered after she had entered the bed- 
room, and with quick decision had prescribed 
flannel cloths wrung out of hot turpentine. 

The look was still there when she took her 
way back along the muddy road. The new 
preacher, who met her at the turn, noticed it. 
It had not gone in the afternoon, when she sat 
by the window and sewed carpet rags for the 
doctor’s wife. The doctor’s wife saw it, and 
wondered at it when Sarah carried home the 
heavy balls. It remained after supper, whe 


she 


Sarah opened the red box in the chest to add 
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to the hoard the money the doctor’s wife had | of bloom, came and went. July was nearly 


paid her for the work. In the morning Sarah | 
knelt again by the chest and took a ten-dollar | 
bill from the red box. 

At the store Sarah Blake said nothing to 
explain her unprecedented purchase of five 
pairs of shoes in assorted sizes, but Jane 
Hoover, peering from the post-office cage in | 
front of the store, guessed the reason, and by 
evening the news was abroad. 

During the half-hour of waiting for the | 
opening of the late mail, Manie expressed the 
consensus of opinion: 

‘*Well, it’s high time she was doing something | 
for those poor Shea children, I must say !’’ 

The sick girl grew no better. By morning | 
she was worse. The village did not see Sarah | 
Blake kneel again by the chest and open the 
red box, arid Jane Hoover was at dinner when 
the gaunt figure appeared in the store, but 
Willie Jones told of the purchase of warm, soft 
blankets and a dozen ample white sheets. 

‘*Not a whit more than she ought to do,’’ 
commented Manie. 

Meanwhile, at her little house Sarah was 
sewing carpet rags frantically. Thirty - five 
dollars gone from the red box meant months 
more of waiting before the white marble shaft 
could stand up there on the hill. ‘Forgive 
me, mother!’’ came more than once from the 
tight white lips, as the knotted fingers pushed 
the needle in and out of the heavy cloth. 

The sick girl mended slowly. The doctor 
from the county-seat, called in consultation, 
after prescribing medicines, referred to the 
unsanitary condition of the Shea house; its 
rotted sills allowed it to rest on the ground. 

‘‘Water stands under these floors,’’ he said, 
‘‘and if we don’t look out, we’ll have diph- 
theria here. ’’ 

That evening Sarah called old Dick Stevens 
into her kitchen and asked him a question. 
He answered that he ‘‘reckoned’’ he could 
make the repairs on the Shea house in a month 
or six weeks. The new young carpenter could 
work faster than Dick and save her something, 
probably, Sarah reflected, and she let the old 
man go without giving him the job. But he had 
barely got to the gate when she called him back. 
Somehow his back looked so bent and he seemed 
so old—the work would be a godsend to him. 

Manie said Sarah ought to have fixed up 
Rose’s house long ago. People rarely argued 
with Manie; nevertheless, the neighbors’ 
‘Howdy, Sarah !’’ began to take on a cheerier 
tone. Even Jane Hoover admitted that Sarah 
was ‘‘doing a right smart better.’’ But Manie 
took the pins from her mouth to reiterate to a 
patron whom she was fitting: 

‘*T tell you blood’s thicker than water. 
Sarah Blake’s exactly like her pa. She’s just 
ashamed because Rose’s girl’s sickness has 
made her neglect of her mother’s kin so public- 
like. Sarah’ll tighten up again soon. Why, 
think of her being teo stingy to have a respect- 
able first-mourning dress made !’’ 

By the middle of May the weeping willow 
up on the hill was fully garlanded, but Sarah 
could not bear to look up there. The fund in 
the red box was pitifully shrunk. Sarah had 
hoped to set up the foundation in May, and 
now — 

The last Thursday in the month the invalid 
came to spend the day with Sarah Blake. 
Although the girl had not walked rapidly,— 
Sarah herself had seen the slender figure come 
slowly down the road with the young preacher, 
who apparently chanced to have an errand the 
same way,—her agitated heart-beat was visible 
under her faded calico bodice, even after she 
was seated in the cool front room. 

‘*You must have walked too fast,’’ began 
Sarah. ‘‘You are not good and strong yet, 
you must remember. ’’ 

The pink cheeks flamed crimson. Sarah 
looked keenly into the downcast face, then 
went silently about preparing dinner. 

“‘Child, you don’t eat,’’ remonstrated the 
hostess, after watching Rose’s daughter nibble 
politely at a flaky green-gooseberry tart. And 
while Sarah was washing dishes, she reasoned 
it out silently : 

‘*People never refuse my green-gooseberry 
tarts unless they are sick or troubled in their 
minds about something. ’’ 

Afterward on the poreh she asked suddenly : 

‘‘Going to the Sunday-school picnic Satur- 
day?’’ 

The girl was not going. Sarah did not ask 
why, but after supper she opened the red box 
again. ‘‘O mother,’’ she said, softly, ‘‘the 
child has got to have a white dress !’’ 

Saturday morning the girl stopped to let 
Cousin Sarah see how the new white dress 
looked. She was walking with the young 
preacher, and her eyes were bright. Sarah 
was shelling green peas on her porch, and she 
could see the weeping willow on the hill; her 
lips were so hard that the girl did not dare to 
kiss her, as she had planned. 

But in the evening, when the picnic party, 
coming home by the light of the slender young 
moon, their voices uplifted in happy song, 
passed the little Blake house, Sarah found 
herself standing by her gate, whence she 
scanned eagerly the faces of each couple until 
she recognized Rose’s daughter, walking with 
the young preacher. Then in strange content 
she went in and lighted her bedroom candle. 








The rest of May danced by. June, prodigal 


| spent when one morning Manie opened her 
| door to two women, Sarah and the girl, their 
| arms laden with bundles. 

After the details of the wedding-gown had 
been settled and the girl was, at Manie’s sug- 
gestion, picking a bunch of monthly roses for 
her belt, Manie’s needle-scarred fingers gripped 
Sarah’s hard palm tight. 

“You put that light in the child’s eyes, 
Sarah Blake,’’ she said. 

Sarah left the girl at the turn of the road 
and went home. In the cool of the evening, 
bearing trowel and watering-pot, she climbed 


| the hill. As she knelt in her little lot, to tend 


and water the flowers on her mother’s grave, 
| she was screened by a syringa-bush from the 
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eyes of two women who approached slowly, 
talking as they came. 

‘*There’s Mary Blake’s grave over there,’’ 
the younger was saying to the other. ‘‘I hear 
that Sarah is going to set up a neat little stone 
this month—Uncle Reuben Whitaker is cutting 
it now.’’ 

‘*Well, monuments are nice things for them 
that are left behind to console their grief with, ’’ 
answered the white-haired woman. ‘But a 
person as good as Mary Blake was really 
doesn’t need a monument. Those that knew 
her can never forget her. Besides, she’s got 
the best monument a woman can have—a 
daughter that’s a credit to her raising. I call 
a life of good works like Sarah Blake’s a mon- 


be perfectly safe, since he could not climb out. 
Then Mollie hastened back to her work. In 
half an hour she ran down again to see him, 
but he was fast asleep on his pillow. Covering 
him up, she went back to the house and to her 
work, sure that she should hear him if he 
waked and cried. 

Meanwhile Archie was not getting on well 
with his work. He could not keep his mind 
off the rising river. Although he knew his 
house was far above all flood danger, he could 
not work. At half past nine o’clock he threw 
down his tools and went home. 

Mollie, who had nearly done her housework 
for the morning, was just lifting the lid from 
the camp-oven to see how the bread was get- 





ument t any mother. ’’ 





HE DECIDED TO GET ABOARD THE TUB. 


Agama A STORY 





HE spring of 1865 in New Zea- 
land came with a rush. The 
winter had been long and hard. 
On the first of September snow still 
covered all the ranges. It lay in patches about 
our house, and stretched, an unbroken field, 
on the great ridge across the river. 

How longingly we looked fer some break in 
the weather, for even a day when the sun 
might appear over the saw-tooth ridge above 
Davis’s Bend for the three or four hours during 
which, in winter, it shone into the great gorge 
of the Clutha, where my father had his placer- 
mine! 

The Clutha is the largest river in the South 
Island of New Zealand. Rising in Lake 
Wakatipu, it is fed by countless streams pour- 
ing from the lofty sides of the Dunstan and 
Obelisk ranges. It winds along a devious path 
where many an earth convulsion has cleft a 
way through ridge and hill for waters once 
pent in ancient lakes. Along the banks the 
humble placer-miner digs and washes for gold, 
and great dredges gouge out the gravel and 
root out huge boulders in search of the same 
reward. 

That winter the river was lower than usual. 
Filled with masses of floating ice, it went softly 
by. Suddenly all was changed. A tropic | 
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his frequent abuse at the hands of his ne’er- 


nity, which arrived at Dunstan’s hut with 
somewhat lessened dignity, but otherwise un- 
damaged. Prince’s master, they said, immedi- 
ately turned the animal loose, while the dog, 
abashed and surprised, followed the humiliated 
ram, as he slowly climbed the cliffs, with a 
glance that seemed to say, ‘‘I wonder what 
was the matter with that one?’’ 

Just now Prinee was by far the busiest and 
most useful member of the party at Doctor’s 
Point. Into the water he plunged again and 
again after drift pointed out to him by his 
master. The rise had been so sudden that 


|many people living near the river had been 


caught unawares. Furniture, miners’ cradles, 


wind came from the north; rain, warm and sluice-boxes, water-wheels and wrecks of huts | 
heavy, fell intermittently ; thunder growled in were passing in endless procession. 


the distance; the snow vanished ; the opposite | 


hillside showed numberless lace-like cascades, | 
and the river started post-haste for high- water | River forms a junction with the Clutha, and 


mark. 


Seven miles up the river, where the Manureka 


just across the river from the town of Alexan- 


Then, from a cloudburst that fell in the | dra, lived Archie Macdonald, with his young 


upper country, came an enormous rush of water | wife and baby. 


That morning he kissed his 


that sent the flood-mark up nine feet in three | wife, tossed his two-year-old little Duncan a 


hours, and caused the Clutha to become truly | moment, picked up his dinner-pail, and started 


imposing as it hurled its wild waters down 
the deep and desolate gorge. 
That morning all the dwellers at Doctor’s 


Point were out on the banks watching the flood | 


and salvaging any drift that came within reach. 
These were my father and mother, a derelict 
Scotchman called ‘‘Dunstan’’ Jim, Ah Kim, 
a Chinese miner, and Prince. Prince was 
Dunstan Jim’s dog. How such a dog and 
such a man happened to be together is a mys- 
tery. An enormous dog,—mostly Newfound- 
land, but a little St. Bernard, —black and 
white, wavy-haired, good-natured, and almost 





for his work at a new mine-about a mile from 
home. 

A few days before he had brought home 
across the Manureka a very large half-barrel, 
such as the miners used for washing the sack- 
ing that caught the gold in sluice-box or cradle. 


| This—locally known as.a ‘‘big tub’’—he had 


rolled up the bank to the first landing and 
left there. 

Mollie Macdonald was very busy that morn- 
ing. There was bread to bake in the big 
camp-oven, some tarts to make, the cow to 
milk—and the baby was much in the way. 


preternaturally acute, Prince had all up and So, as the morning was sunny and the air 
down the river a succession of sympathetic balmy with spring, she picked up the little 
and suspicious friends, sympathetic because of | fellow, took a pillow, ran down the bank, and 
his good nature and general sociability, and | put him in the big tub, where he appeared to 


ting along, when she heard rapid steps outside. 
Her husband thrust his head in at the door 
and jerked out the words, ‘‘Where’s the 
bairn?’’ 

‘*Why—he’s in the big tub.’’ 

She saw him stagger back and turn a ghastly 
face to the river. Letting the heavy lid fall 
unheeded to the floor, she rushed out in sudden 
alarm and glanced down where the big tub 
had been two hours before. Now water covered 
the spot. Following her husband’s frenzied 
look, she saw the big tub near where the cur- 
rents joined and-swept together to make the 
terrible stream of the larger river. Even as 
she looked, the tub was drawn smoothly into 
the main current and vanished round the point. 

Archie, coming to his senses, rushed away 
on a race as grim and heart-racking as ever 
father ran. It was three miles to Butcher’s 
Point, and fortunately there were no rapids 
on the way. And there was a boat there if 
he could only get to it first. But oh, how the 
current ran! This was no carefully calculated 
distance race, but a man’s blind and frantic 
rush over rock and stone, up hill and down, 
with muttered prayers to the God of his fathers 
to have pity on his bairn. 

The tub rounded another bend. Archie 
topped the rise, and saw it loitering, loafing 
in aneddy. As he looked, a fair, curly-haired 
little head appeared over the edge of the tub. 
He shouted, ‘‘I’m coming, Duncan bairnie! 
Your father’s coming!’’ But before he had 
covered the distance, the current clutched the 
tub again. It was straight away now for 
Butcher’s. 

He nearly tore his heart out over those two 
miles. But when he toiled up the ascent out 
of Coleman’s Creek on to the flat at Butcher’s, 
there was the big tub slowly swinging in the 
eddy at the mouth of Conroy’s Gully—on the 
other side of the river. Two men were stand- 
ing on the bank over there, watching the flood. 
He shouted and gesticulated until he made 
them understand that he wanted the tub. One 
of them tried to reach it with a long pole as 
‘it swung round, but missed it. Evidently the 
man did not think it worth while to take any 
chances with that death -dealing river for a 
mere tub. Oh, if the baby would only stand 
up now! But the little fellow was crouching, 
terrified, at the bottom of his strange craft. 

Archie was joined by the ferry-man. To- 
gether they ran to the ferry - boat, a stout 
whale-boat built for heavy currents and rough 
water. They spent a few frantic minutes in 
an effort to disconnect the boat from its well- 
spliced wire travelling cable, but in vain. The 
tub swung out again, and with a baffled groan, 
Archie sped away after it. He was in despair. 
The gorge grew wilder, the river rougher, the 
trail more difficult. His mind traced the river 
miles ahead as he ran: wild rapids at Davis’s 
Bend, worse at the Nine-Mile, then the falls— 
there, surely, the end! 

However, the big tub rode gallantly. Al- 
though tarrying here and there in boil or swirl 
or eddy, it still kept ahead. Twice he sighted 
it. But when he reached the height above 
Davis’s Bend, and it had not stayed in the 
eddy there, he could hardly keep his feet. A 
fearful figure he was—hatiess, coatless, ragged, 
torn. How he longed for the one slim chance, 
the chance to plunge into the river, and to 
struggle with the wild current for the life of 





his child! 

It was almost noon, and the men at Doctor’s 
| Point were about to stop their salvaging an¢ 
oo home for dinner. My mother had been 
looking up the river through a small spy-glass 
She turned it for one last look at an object 
coming about half a mile away. The moment 
the glass caught it, she saw, first, the hooped 
side of a big tub, then as it swung round, : 
little plump hand gripping the side, and before 
her heart could beat again, the tear-stained, 
chubby face of a baby. 

She screamed and almost dropped the glass. 
‘“‘O Will, there’s a baby in that tub!’’ 

My father caught the glass and looked a 
moment. ‘‘Come on, Dunstan, there’s a baby 
sure enough !’’ 

Calling the dog, they hurried up the bank 
some little way, and out on a point of rocks 
that jutted well into the current. Standing on 
the edge, Dunstan gripped his dog round the 
neck, and steadily pointed to the swiftly coming 
tub. 

“Do ye see it, mannie? Ye maun get it, 
Prinee.’? The great beast looked up and quiv- 
ered all over, as if he knew that this was his 
biggest task. ; 

‘‘Now, Prince!’ And Prince, launching 
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iimself far into the current, was just below 
-he tub when it arrived opposite the point. 
jut now he had a problem. He could ‘not 
asten his teeth in the tub. It spun round and 
ound when he tried to grip it. Working always 
on the farther side, however, the dog, in his 
epeated efforts to grasp it, forced it nearer to 
‘he bank, so that when it passed the next point 
nto the eddy where the men had been catching 
irift, it eame so close that my mother managed 
(o reach the edge of it with a long, slim pole, 
and tipped it enough to cause the baby to get 
on his feet once more. 

When the child’s face appeared, the dog 
barked as if astonished, reached up and licked | 
the face, while the baby thrust his arm over | 
the edge as if knowing there was help in the 
great, friendly creature that swam alongside. 
The dog was much excited. He pawed the tub 
as it swung into the eddy. He fairly wrestled 
with his problem. Twice the rocking craft 
cireled the eddy, while he, ever seeking to force 
it shoreward, shouldered it, spread wide his | 
jaws and tried to set his teeth. He whined with | 
baffled effort. Meanwhile there was excitement | 
on the bank. My father was lashing two poles | 
together. Ah Kim was standing on a stone in | 
the water, winding and ufrwinding his pigtail 
and jabbering in Chinese. Dunstan was down 
at the edge of the water, firing a string of 
Scotch injunctions at his dog: 

‘*Prince, my mannie, upset it, lad! Ye 
canna bring it in that way! Get the bairn! 
Tip it over!”? But Prince did not seem to 
understand. It puzzled him that he could not 
get that thing ashore. 

At last he changed his tactics. Apparently 
he deeided to get aboard the tub and see what 








IN PRAISE OF WALKING 


COR. Jofin 


HEELS, it is true, 
have brought great 
power, help and 

comfort to man, but they 
have exacted much of him in 
return. They have dimin- 
ished his litheness of body, 
his self-dependence, his love 
of the earth. 

Two ancient myths aptly 
illustrate what wheels are 
doing or preventing, the 
fable of Antzeus, who could 
wrestle successfully with 
every stranger who came to 
Libya because, whenever 
he touched the earth in his 
wrestling, his strength was renewed, and the 
fable of Ixion, who was punished by being tied 
to a wheel which never ceased to revolve. 
Wheels, although they carry men where they 
may touch the earth, keep them from touching 
the earth as often as they should, and from 
renewing their strength as did the ancient 
wrestler. Wheels have millions of Ixions tied to 
them: many of the poor by their poverty ; many 
of the rich by the fashions they make; many 
neither rich nor poor, by convention, custom, 
or indolenee. 

The tyrannies of wheels are not the less to 
be resisted because their blessings are not to 
be estimated. One way of resistance is walk- | 
ing. It is of the uses, satisfactions and delights | 
of walking that I am to speak a few words out | 
of my experience. 


The Boy’s Walks. 


COUNTRY boy, especially a boy of the 
prairies, thirty years ago was obliged by 
his oceupations to walk ; for this I am now 

grateful. Although I never carried a pedometer 
in the furrows of a harvest-field, I have no 
doubt that in the long summer days I often 
walked between dawn and dark as far as from 
Marathon to Athens—and sometimes there were 
bumblebees and ‘‘blue racers’? and the like to 
encourage a Marathon pace. 

But such voeational walking is largely past. 
A few weeks ago, while crossing Indiana, I 
Saw a young farmer cultivating corn; he was 
riding on a comfortable seat, with a canopy 
over his head, and he had probably plowed 
the Same field in the like comfortable posture. 
Sitting he certainly planted it; sitting he 
doubtless sowed the small grain in the neigh- 
boring field; and sitting he doubtless will reap 
't. Millet would have to search long on those 
wide-horizoned prairies now for a ‘‘Sower’’; 
and Gray would find no ‘‘weary plowman’’ 
plodding his homeward way in the twilight. 

And the neighborly journeys, the walking to 
chureh—in the times when the horses were 
4iven rest—are now also like journeys on an 
escalator. I can still recall with what pure 
delight I walked across the fields to see a neigh- 
bor plowboy after the day’s work was over, or 
to read Livy with the minister a mile away. 
Now the farmer’s son rides in a top buggy 
or an automobile, or takes a trolley-car to a 
town miles distant—and Titus Livius is no 
more. I do not regret these new comforts and 
advantages in themselves, but they show that 
urban tyrannies have reached even to the 
Villages and fields. 

There is one day, conspicuous in my memory, 





he could do from the inside; for suddenly he 
lunged up and hooked his mighty fore paws 
over the side. The tub, tipping violently, 
pitched little Duncan out on top of the dog, 
which promptly seized him by the clothes and 
swung him clear of the water. The dog’s 
weight sank the tub until it filled. He looked 
round undecidedly for a moment, apparently 
not sure that he was justified in leaving any- 


thing behind. Then in response to the shouts | ous 


from the bank in English, Scotch and Chinese, 
he struck out for shore. 

Mother gathered the terrified and slightly 
strangled child into her arms and soothed its 
frantic sobbing. ‘‘Why,’’ she said, ‘‘it’s Mollie 
Macdonald’s baby !’” 

With a common impulse, all present turned 
to look up the trail. There, not fifty yards 
away, came a stumbling man with glassy eyes, 
who reeled as he ran, and gasped hoarsely as 
he saw them: ‘‘Hae ye seen ma bairn, ma 
little Duncan? He was in the big tub.’’ Just 
then my mother rese up, and he saw his child. 

He fell on them and hugged his boy to his 
heart. He sat down on the ground and poured 
out a wealth of endearment in the good old 
language of his fathers. Then his Highland 
reverence prompted him. Lifting his eyes, 
‘“*The gude God be thankit!’’ he said. And 
then in his Highland politeness, he added, 
‘*And ye, too, gude people. ’* 
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pushing and pulling 
crouched on a rock by the river, murmured 
unintelligible words of encouragement. 


Finley LL.D. 


the like of which seldom 
comes even to country boys 
in these days of wheels. 
After plowing corn through- 
out the morning, I walked 
eight miles under a blister- 
ing sun, took an examina- 
tion in solid geometry, and 
walked the eight miles back 
again. If you have read 
Browning’s ‘‘Saul,’”’? as I 
had not in those days, you 
will know what the home- 
ward journey .was like. Can 
you imagine David, after 
that night of wrestling with 
the bad spirit of Saul, 
having his vision in a trolley-car, or even in a 
chariot? The touch of earth seems essential ; it 
puts~one into relationship with the lasting 
things, whereas wheels disturb that relation- 
ship, at any rate till they become glorified. 

It is figurative language, of course, to speak 
of God’s ‘‘walking’’ with man. But I do not 
know where to find a better expression for the | 
companionship which one enjoys when walking | 
alone on the earth. I should not speak of this | 
if I thought it was an experience for the patri- | 





‘* wisdom while you walk’’ excursion now 


undertaken by some of the London schools, as 


intimating the educational advantages that 
come to those who go to see places of historical 
associations, or who gather fossils or flowers in 
their excursions. This is pedagogy indeed; 
but in the accounts of these 
excursions 1 notice that 
tram-cars have a conspicu- 





part. 
Yet even if these didactic 
journeys were all made 
afoot, they would not satisfy 
me. They would beall very 
well from the educational 
point of view. The little 
prophets are being trans- 
ported to the mountains, the 
seas, the fields, instead of 
having all these and the 
**things thereof’’ brought to 
them in the museum or 
classroom. The mere exer- 
cise is incidentally valuable. 

I once walked over a good 
part of the island of Porto 
Rico, and walked that I 
might see conditions there 
more satisfactorily than I 
could from a car window or 


of my readers goes to that 
beautiful island, I hope he 
will possess it on foot, as 
The roads are of the best, 
and the bridges, then swept 
away by floods, have been 
repaired, so that you will not 
have to ford the streams. 

You may not care to walk from San Juan 
to Ponee—eighty miles—in the time which I 
used, and you may not wish to start toward 
Arecibo at dawn, carrying a loaf of bread, 
purchased from the baker’s boy, to sustain 
you until you find food on the way; but if you 
walk fast or slow, yet not too slow, the island 
is more likely to stay on your map and to be 
permanently annexed to your personal king- 
dom. Moreover, you will have the joy of the 
mere walk. And I am advocating walking for 
its own sake, for its own peculiar joys. 


I have thought that I should try to start an | 


association to encourage walking in certain 


places. The first place I should select would | 
be Yellowstone Park, where so many able- 


bodied men, women and youths ride lazily on 


cushioned seats round the circuit of nearly one | 


hundred and fifty miles. A few years ago I 
walked over this wonderful road in the same 
time that was made by the stage in which I 
had engaged a seat; and the enjoyment of the 
trip was for me multiplied many times. I 
was told that no one except an Englishman 
had made this continuous journey on foot, and 
he many years ago. 


The Skeptical Riders. 
REMEMBER that many stage-coach pas- 
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| others from walking, and they are indeed most 
subtle and compelling; but I wonder how 
much better off the young college student with 
his motor-car is than was Thomas Carlyle, 
| who walked up to Edinburgh University from 
his home a hundred miles away, or Herbert 
Spencer, who tells of walk- 
ing forty-eight miles one day 
and forty-seven the next 
when a boy of thirteen in 
school. 

I have walked continu- 
ously from New York to 
Prineeton, a distanee of 
nearly fifty miles, more than 
once, and once at the end 
of a day’s work, before go- 
ing to bed. But I have not 
been able to get a student 
to follow my example, al- 
though I did hear of an 
alleged half-witted young 
man who is reported to have 
made this trip long ago in 
one day. I have a sus- 
picion that he was a very 
bright fellow, and that the 
‘*short-of-wits’’ were those 
who laughed at him. 

My son’s great -grand- 
father, who’ was in Rufus 
Choate’s class in Dart- 
mouth, used to walk almost 
the entire way across the 
State of New Hampshire 
to and from college at the 
beginning and the end of 
the term or the year, a 
distance of nearly seventy 
miles; but when I made the 
same journey not long ago 
on foot, successors of the stu- 
dents Carlyle and Spencer 
|in this country of distances seemed at first to 
be incredulous, and after the submission of 
the data, amazed that any one should walk so 
far in one day. 


A Day’s Journey. 
ET it is not a difficult feat, and would not 
have been a tiring one had I not come just 
at dusk to the foot of an unexpected moun- 
tain, which I had to climb in order to reach 
| my journey’s end. When I add that for nearly 
two months of the three immediately prece- 
| ding I had been on crutches with a broken foot, 
and so not ‘‘in training,’’ it will be rightly 
inferred that such long walks ought not to be 
beyond the enjoyment and endurance of thou- 
sands and thousands who grow soft and flabby 
in offices, parlor-cars and automobiles. 

I know the difficulties for those in the cities, 
but even here, as a rule, there are stretehes of 
| park and of water-front within reach of mil- 
| lions. It is only a half-day’s journey—at four 

miles an hour—round Manhattan Island, and a 
part of the way, as I know from having once 
| walked it, lies through the woods. At least a 
million people can reach the river front or 
Central Park in a ten minutes’ walk. In 
Chicago there is the Lake Shore Drive, where 
on a summer’s holiday afternoon tens of thou- 








archs alone or for the few. A man does not | sengers were curious as to my reasons for | sands might easily have the most wholesome 


know one of the greatest satisfactions of life 
if he has not had such walks. 

But these spiritual experiences are perhaps | 
too intimate to be dwelt 
upon, too intangible to be 
urged in defense of walk- 
ing. Nor ought I to empha- 
size here another fact, quite 
as intangible—the fact that 
one is likely to be more sym- 
pathetic with other human 
beings when on foot. 

The highway, the street, 
is the most democratic terri- 
tory on the face of the earth, 
and the man who walks in 
it is in the way of coming 
into closer sympathy with 
his neighbor. When Mayor 
MeClellan walked for five 
miles at the head of the 
procession in the Hudson- 
| Fulton celebration, he came 
| nearer to the hearts of mil- 
lions and they to him than 
he possibly could have done 
had he ridden in a carriage 
or in an automobile. It is 
hard for any one in a car- 
riage, which implies wealth, 
to look upon a pedestrian 
without some slight feeling 
|o£ contempt. To me that 
| is an abhorrent, wasteful, 
undemocratic custom which 

insists upon carriages for 

| able-bodied men at funerals, 
|even where distances are 
short. I have seen a Porto 
| Riean father carrying his dead child on his 
|shoulder for miles to burial in consecrated 
| ground, and I have seen men in that same 
island fording a stream while carrying a neigh- 
bor to his grave. Our funeral processions on 
wheels, rushing through the streets, are bar- 
baric by comparison. 

The editor has called my attention to the 
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walking. No one seemed to think that I 
might be going in that way simply for the pleas- 
ure of it. To one who asked why I walked, 
I replied by asking, ‘‘Why 
does a bird fly ?’’ 


reason for taking exercise 
in this way; and the most 
gratifying fact is that it is a 
pleasure within the reach 
of nearly every able-bodied 
person—a recreation quite as 


had on wheels, or perhaps 
on wings. Yet how few 
take it! 

Yesterday morning, for 
example, a holiday, and a 
gloriously beautiful day of 
bracing air and clear sky, 
was a perfect morning for 
walking. ‘There were thou- 
sands of homes within a few 
minutes’ walk of the edge of 
the hill on which I walked, 
or ran, before breakfast ; yet 
there was not another person 
within a half-mile in the 
park, so far as I could see. 

It could not be urged that 
any of these people living 
near by had to labor longer 
hours than I, although, of 
course, some had their work 
in the open air and did not 


lege boys, clerks, men whose 
business hours are not 
above eight or ten, have 
time for such exercise, or would have time if 


their spare hours were not improvidently used. | 


They spend so much time getting things which 
they do not really want, and which often bring 
only harm, that they have no disposition to 
get up for a walk at the beginning of the day, 
and they are tempted by a street-car at the end 
of it. The allurements of the automobile keep 


This emphasizes my chief | 


exhilarating as any to be| 


recreation for nothing, but where several years 
ago I often found only scores. Boston has 
unending invitations to pedestrians. And there 
lis not a great city that does not offer some 
| such paths of pleasantness. 

‘*Tf wishes were horses, beggars would ride, ’’ 
has been a saying for centuries, but if men and 
youths only appreciated the advantages and 
joys of going on foot,—not sauntering, but 
striding,—it would be only the beggars, the 
cripples and the infirm who would always 
ride. 
| 


The Men Who go on Foot. 


HOPE that the example in walking set by 
President Roosevelt, the city-born boy, and 
by Ambassador Bryce may be followed by 
hundreds of thousands the country over, espe- 
| cially by the boys and young men. Through 
| ne other form of exercise and recreation is the 
nation so likely to develop and keep its strength, 
its litheness of body, its spirit of simplicity and 
democracy. 

| I took young Richard Cleveland with me for 
a tramp of many miles, over mountain roads. 
| And what I did for that fine young son of one 
who was the foremost man of our nation I 
should like to do or have somebody else do 


| often for the thousands of other boys who read 
| The Youth’s Companion—become not their 


pedagogue, leading them to school, but their 


| companion on foot in the city streets, over the 


country roads and through the forest trails. If 


| we teach them to enjoy walking, we shall be 
need the exercise. But col- | 


prolonging their days, giving them hope of 
joy even in age, and making certain that they 
will have a greater respect for simple, honest, 
unaffected, rugged manhood. 
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of action? Why should she not tell Bascom | all sense of proportion, and magnified her fears 
directly that she could do nothing until Jack | till it seemed to her that calamity was immi- 
returned? He certainly could not expect her | nent. She lay long awake, as she supposed, 
to bargain with him in any way that would | waiting and waiting for the expected step, and 
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LACKMAIL! 
That was what Jack had called it. 


The ugly word was only vaguely under- 


_ stood by Julie. It was associated in her mem- 


ory with newspaper articles of a kind to lend it 
an evil significance. Blackmail forced people 
who had broken the law to pay in order to 
keep their wrong-doing secret, and the very 
suggestion terrified the girl. It was among 
the deeds called crimes, and in the position 
which her brother had taken, and which she 
was sharing, right or wrong, the mere hint 
that another person had gained such an evil 
power over them made her miserable. 

Jack was to be absent for a night and a day 
in a neighboring city. He had told her that 
morning that he was going, and that he could 
get back in time only to meet the train on 
which her father and mother would come the 
next evening. She tried to be calm and think. 

In the little room, where Julie had experi- 
enced, during the past few days, the wildest, 
most extravagant happiness of her life, she 
now sat through the worst hour which she 
had ever known. Fear, uncertainty, shame, 
rebellion came in swift turns to possess her. 
She tried to summon courage and to look at 
the thing with Jack’s eyes. He had said that 
he could silence this Bascom, but he had not 
told her how. Besides, she could not deal 
with a man as Jack could. The thought of 
the meanness of the fellow in directing his 
attack upon a girl and of his presumable 
cowardice did not-help her. She was a cow- 
ard, too, she felt, in the face of this. 

Jack would probably find a way to fight in 
such an emergency. He could go and face this 
letter-writer and have it out with him in a 
man’s way, that might mean threat for threat, 
perhaps more. She knew that if he were with 
her he would strike back somehow, quick and 
sure and hard, in return for this underhand 


thrust at their welfare and their peace. She | 


was a gentle little person, despite the unfor- 
tunate hardness that had been worn upon her 


nature by the long-continued, if petty, trials | 
But nothing in the experi- | 


of hated poverty. 
ence of her life presented a parallel to this. 
She did not consider going down to dinner. 
She locked her door and threw herself upon 
her bed to ery with stifled sobs, thankful only 


that Nan happened that night to be dining | 


with friends, and that no one else would be 
likely to disturb her. Nan could not help her, 
and she did not know how she could tell her 
friend what she was suffering. No one but 
Jack could help her. She felt that she could 
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not even bear to see another person till Jack 
should come. 

| After an hour of utter wretchedness had 
passed, her thoughts began to clear. Out of 
her speculations as to what Bascom would 
| expect them to do, out of her wild making and 
unmaking of resolves as to what she herself 
| would do, an idea came at last. 

Naturally, she could not ask her brother 
what to do when he was away from home, and 
whatever the letter-writer had expected her to 
do, he had clearly recognized that it was her 
brother from whom his answer must come. 
Why should she not gain time by some device 
till her brother could relieve her of the need 





bind her brother. 


Getting up, she wrote a hasty note, unsigned | 


MADE HER WHOLE BODY TREMBLE. 


and unaddressed, blind as she could make it, 
in case some one else than Bascom should 
come upon it, but clear enough in meaning for 
him: 

He is away. Will return to-morrow. Ask him. 

She underlined the last two words as an 
afterthought, and hastened to deposit her reply 
where Bascom’s letter had directed. Return- 
ing to her room again when that was done, 
she hurriedly put out her light and shiveringly 
prepared for bed, fearing even the sound of 
footsteps in the hall and almost in a nervous 
chill from dread lest she had done only a thing 
that would bring her enemy knocking insist- 
ently at her door. Overwrought, she had lost 





then she slept the troublous, dreamful sleep of 
exhausted nerves. 

When she awoke it’ was morning and the 
rising-bell was ringing. She was half-afraid 
to go down-stairs, but her day of work was 
before her. As it happened, Nan was late 
that morning and Bascom seemed to have 
been early, for neither was in the breakfast- 
room when Julie entered. She ate little, 
however ; her anxiety seemed to have destroyed 
her appetite. 

At the office it was almost with surprise 
that she found everything as usual. Settling 
into her place and taking up her morning tasks, 
she felt a certain return of confidence. The 
click of twenty typewriting machines, about 
and behind her, was constant. The corner 
where the stenographers sat, a wide, rectangu- 
lar division of floor-space, had the distinction 
of being the noisiest spot on the whole great 
open floor occupied by the general offices of 
the agency. 

Julie took up the letters which she had been 
writing the night before. The impulse to 
work came upon her, and she began her famil- 
iar task with sudden energy. Her slender 
fingers. flew over the keys, her smoldering 
excitement finding expression in the burst of 
speed. For half an hour or more she worked 
at a rapid pace, her mind intent on her task. 
Then, as she finished the work immediately in 
hand, the old thoughts came back with a rush. 

She turned to the big window. The glory 
of the brilliant sunlight was over the dingy 
roofs below; it gilded and begemmed the win- 
dows of tall buildings which faced her at a 
distance across the block; it blazed in reflec- 
tions where it struck plate glass squarely; it 
turned the gold letters of the signs into bars of 
glowing light; it transfigured rising clouds of 
steam and the haze of smoke into forms and 
colors of beauty. It was as if all the world 
was touched to light and life by the magic of 
the sun’s rays. 

Could it possibly be true that Jack’s hopes 
and hers were to be blighted? Jack had been 
so sure he could manage Bascom. Oh, she 
had feared some misfortune would come! It 
had been almost too much happiness. But 
why should they lose it now? What had they 
done? It was no more wrong to-day than 
yesterday, and she had found no flaw then in 
Jack’s reasoning. Why should they not pay this 
parasite and secure peace and the enjoyment 
of their good fortune again? Why should she 
fear that they might not realize their dream? 
She hardly dared to cherish the bright antici- 
pations again, but they grew in spite of her. 

She wanted to jump up from her desk and 
go out and away—out into that wonderful 





ITHIN the past few years the use 
W of police dogs has become quite 

general in Germany, France and 
Belgium, and successful experiments have 
been made on a small scale in this country 
and England. 

The police of Belgium were pioneers in 
training dogs for hunting criminals, and 
Ghent was the city where dogs, as regular 
members of the police force, first won fame. 


The training of such dogs is a difficult | 












must find the hiding- 
place of an individual, 
some object belonging 
to whom he has been 
allowed to smell. The 
dog must keep the 
individual at bay without biting until the 






admitted, are exceed- 
ingly difficult for a 
brute to master, yet 
several animals _ re- 
cently stood this civil 
service examination 


and feeds them, and in this way they have 
no means of acquiring familiarity with the 
public. During the night service the watch- 
men never allow any person to touch their 
dogs or offer them anything. 

Each dog has a compartment built of 
brick and wood, forty inches square, and a 
covered court forty inches by one hundred 
and twenty inches long. These compart- 
ments are made so that food is passed to 





matter, and it requires a talented dog and a | arrival of the officer. (4) An object dragged 
patient official, for the same exercises have | along the ground, so as to leave a trace, must 
to be repeated day after day for a long | be found by the dog simply by the marks on 
period. The recruits most frequently chosen | the ground, and brought back to his master. 
for the training-schools are the keen-scented Lesson III. (1) The dog ordered ‘‘down’’ 
terrier and the active shepherd-dog, but no | must refuse all bait or enticemeyt in the pres- 
breed is especially preferred over another, as ence or absence of his master. (2) The dog 
less depends upon the breed than upon the must guard any given object in the absence 
natural qualifications of the individual animal. | of his master against an individual armed 
A recent international congress at Brussels | with a stick. (3) The master being attacked 
formulated a system- suddenly by an 
atized schedule of armed man, the dog 
exercises for training must defend him un- 
animals for attack, til ordered to cease. 
defense, and scout- (4) The dog must 
ing. Itisas follows: trace some individ- 
Lesson I. (1) The ual designated by the 
dog must follow at controlling commit- 
the heels of his mas- tee. (a) He must 
ter, both with and make known the in- 
without leash. (2) dividual’s hiding- 
Three or more dif- place by barking 
ferent objects placed without biting. (b) 
in a ring drawn on He must keep the 
the ground must be brought back at the| individual at bay until the arrival of his 
word of command. (3) The dog must scale | master. (c) He must attack if flight is 
a wall or other barrier of a minimum height | attempted. (d) He must follow the indi- 
of two meters. The ‘‘jump’’ must be exe- | vidual through a house if necessary. (e) He 
cuted in both directions. (4) The dog must | must not be driven off by firearms. (f) 
jump a hedge one meter high, preceded by | He must cease to attack if the individual 
a ditch one and one-half meters wide. (5) A | chased stops running and submits. (g) He 
ditch two and one-half meters wide must be | must find and bring to his master the fire- 
jumped, the width finally to be increased to| arm presumed to have been thrown down 
five meters. (6) The dog, held back or shut | by the individual. (5) The dog must walk 
up, must, on being liberated, find his master | behind the individual turned over to his 
at a point to be chosen by the judges in the | master. He must attack him if he attempts 
competition. flight, even without command. (6) The dog, 
Lesson II. (1) The dog must find by scent | having been placed at a certain distance, must 
an object placed upon the ground. The object | rush to the aid of his master as soon as he 
in question must not belong to the dog’s| hears a call or the sound of a whistle or 
master. (2) A similar test will be made with | other means of call. 
an object placed underground. (3) The dog| These accomplishments, it will readily be 





CALLING FOR ASSISTANCE. 


and won diplomas after showing themselves 
capable of going through these lessons with 
remarkable accuracy and intelligence. The 
training begins when the animal has attained 
the age of ten to twelve months. The orders 
are given with firmness, without raising the 
voice too high, and whenever the order is 
carried out to the satisfaction of the trainer, 
the animal is rewarded with a small piece of 
boiled liver or similar morsel. The exercises 
are rehearsed daily. When the dog shows any 
ill-will he is scolded, but the whip is seldom 
used. On the other hand, they are rarely 
petted. 

At Ghent, where these faithful assistants 
to the police department 
have been most advan- 
tageously employed, the 
dogs begin their work at 
ten o’clock at night, and 
continue, without rest, 
until six o’clock in the 
morning, when they are 
taken back to their 
kennels. They always 
accompany the same 
watchman and keep to 
the same round. In the 
absence of the regular 
watchman, a substitute 
takes the dog out, and 
the very fact of his being 
in policeman’s uniform is 
sufficient to cause the dog 
to obey him as he does 





the dogs through an opening in the door 
in such a way that the dogs do not see each 
other, and consequently do not keep up a con- 
tinual barking. The kennels are cleaned daily 
and disinfected once a week. The dogs are 
visited weekly by the city veterinary. 

The dogs have two meals a day, one at 
seven o’clock in the morning and the other 
at half past six in the evening. During 
the night they get two slices of rye bread. 
The meals consist of a mixture of broth, the 
meat of beef’s head, ‘rice, and rye bread. 
The ration for each meal weighs about one 
and two-thirds pounds, and the cost is 
| about five and one-half cents a day. 

Each dog is provided 
with a special muzzle, 
a collar, a leash and a 
cover. On the collar is 
a copper tag upon which 
is engraved the name¢ 0! 
the dog, date of birth, 
and name of city. 

At present German) 
has the most and the 
best-trained police dogs. 
Other countries are con- 
tinually sending men to 
Germany to buy these 
‘animals; but most mu- 
nicipalities forbid their 
officials to sell dogs 
without the consent of 
the police commissioner, 
even when the animals 











his customary master. are the private property 
From six o’clock in the of the policemen. One of 
morning until ten at night the dogs rest in | the greatest fields of their usefulness is in 
their kennels, each separated from the other. | running into alleys, behind houses and out- 
This long rest enables them to accomplish | | buildings, and into the thousand and one 
their eight hours’ service without fatigue. | places where a thief may be in hiding, but 
Being thus kept in their kennels all day; the| where a policeman could not go unless 
dogs see no one but the trainer who cares for | provided with a portable search-light. 


THE ARREST. 
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sunshine, into the bright, busy streets full of 
people. She wanted to walk and breathe the 
fresh, sharp air again, to be alone, to think, 
to find her happiness once more, and to be as 
foolishly, childishly joyous as she had been 
before. She wanted to find her courage again 
—courage that should be worthy of what she 
wanted Jack to think of her, of what he did 
sometimes think. ‘‘You’re a brave little 
chap, sis,’’ he had said to her once, and she 
cherished the phrase as one of her dearest 
memories. 

She was staring out into the brilliant world 
when she heard Miss Sauer’s thin, rather harsh 
voice close behind her. Miss Sauer was chief 
stenographer, and watchful. 

‘*Here’s Miss Hanaford,’’ she was saying, 
with what seemed to Julie a tone of sarcasm. 
‘*She seems to have nothing to do.’’ 

Julie started and turned quickly, with a guilty 
consciousness of being idle in this busy place. 
Miss Sauer was coming to her desk, her 
hands filled with letters. With her Julie saw 
Mr. David Mayhew himself, the head of the 
firm. 

He was a big, bearded man, past middle age, 
his hair iron-gray, his eyes a trifle near- 
sighted, but his tall, square frame unbent and 
full of strength. He was a man of abrupt 
manner, not gentle in temper or method, but 
a man whose justice and real kindness were 
widely known to employés and business friends 
alike. Julie had always been half-afraid of 
him. She was never quite sure that he was 
fully aware of her existence, or at least of the 
fact that she was one of the hundred and fifty 
busy clerks in his employ. The near-sighted 
eyes sometimes overlooked people whom they 
might be expected to recognize on the street. 
Julie had been so overlooked. 

But he was smiling as he towered above Miss 
Sauer’s narrow shoulders, and he spoke in a 
tone less harsh than the woman’s. 

**Can you come in now and take my dicta- 
tion?’’ he asked. 

Julie was surprised, for Miss Sauer usually 
took Mr. Mayhew’s dictation. Ordinarily she 
would have felt both a sense of diffidence and 
of pleasure in the opportunity to work for Mr. 
Mayhew, even though Miss Sauer had sug- 
gested that it was only her chance display of 
idleness that had brought her this special task. 
Now she was too greatly’ confused by the 
abrupt suddenness of the thing to be sure what 
she felt. 

It was perfectly clear, of course, that there 
was nothing to do but to respond promptly. 
She managed to smile and answer, ‘‘ Yes, sir,’’ 
as she reached for her note-book and pencils, 
but as she rose from the desk it was with the 
feeling that some sort of crisis was upon 
her. 

To follow the tall, heavy-treading figure of 
her employer up the long aisle of the office and 
across the wider open space toward the front, 
threading a way among the desks of rate and 
order clerks, past the cashier’s glass cage and 
the groups of busy men, whose conversation, 
caught in passing, was full of the familiar 
terms of the advertising craft, was not exactly 
an ordeal; but it gave Julie a feeling of her 
own small knowledge and experience of life as 
she saw the keen, competent faces, and heard 


_ the quick, decisive sentences. And it sent her 


thoughts quickly to Jack, with a sudden odd 
reassurance regarding him because he could 
face this world of shrewd, clever men boldly 
and take from it the things that its opportu- 
nities offered. 

Letters of business are not supposed to be of 
special significance to the stenographer, and 
after the first flutter of uncertainty Julie grew 
cool and steady, attentive only to the text. Her 
pencil ran along easily, while her mind was 
concentrated upon her symbols. 

She had hardly noticed the names and ad- 
dresses of the correspondents to whom Mr. 
Mayhew was sending his letters, except to set 
them down mechanically. But suddenly the 
words of a letter struck upon her ears with 
Startling significance, and immediately her 
heart began to leap with surprised concern. 
Mr. Mayhew was dictating to some business 
friend. 

Dear Sir. I’ve an interesting piece of news for 
you. Young John Hanaford, our youngest solic- 
itor, has recently landed the Cleland lron Com- 
pany for a campaign of advertising for their Upper 
Michigan lands, for sale in small farms. The 
account will run well into money, and gives prom- 
ise of success and profit to all concerned. It 
should also lead to a connection of great future 
value to this agency. This fulfils two predictions 
of mine—first, that this land would be for sale this 
year, as I told you last fall, and second, that young 
Hanaford would make good. I am watching him 
with interest. 

Julie could hardly set down the shorthand 
Symbols. Realization of the meaning behind 
her employer’s phrases struck her like a blow. 
The Cleland lands! A profitable campaign! 
A valuable connection! Young Hanaford 
‘‘making good’?! The phrases rushed through 
her mind in a dizzying whirl. 

Fortunately, the letter just dictated was the 
last one that Mr. Mayhew had for her; she felt 
that she could hardly have taken another. As 
she stood and received the pile of letters from 
his hands, 


whole body tremble: 


me 





Her pie food, 





where he had loosened the boulder, 





and now this experience, all suddenly seemed 
to be telling upon her at once. 

When she escaped from the room and made her 
way uncertainly back across the office, she saw 
one and then another man look up at her with 
quick concern in his glance. She stumbled | 
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a little as she neared her desk, and then 
sank into her chair, with darkness closing in 
about her eyes. A moment later she was slip- 
ping from her seat and vaguely hearing a chorus 
of alarmed exclamations. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


OLDING THE TUR 





OMETIMES an 
accident hap- 
pens when a 

man is very careful ; 
but it is rare indeed 
that one happens 
because a- man is 
too careful. This is 
the story of such an 
exceptional case. 

Seated on a reef of 
limerock five yards 
from the brink of 
the Creamer Quarry, 
Tom Porter was 
‘*holding the turn. ’’ 
Foot by foot the 
new, yellow Manila 
rope from the coil 
beside him slipped 
through his hands, ran twice round the crow- 
bar planted firmly in front of him, and dis- 
appeared over the bluff. 

Presently there rose a ery from below: 

‘*Hold!’’ 

Tom tightened his grip and the rope stopped 
running. He heard the clink of a bar; Alan- 
son, his brother, was picking away at a loose 
boulder. Soon came a grating and rumbling, 
followed by a crash on the quarry bottom two 
hundred feet below. 

‘*More rope !’’ 

Obedient to the shout, Tom let it run again, 
steadily, but not too fast. Inch by inch, foot 
by foot, yard by yard, it vanished, holding the 
human spider at its end. 

The Porter brothers had contracted that 
spring to clean off the sides of the old Creamer 
Quarry. Twenty years before it had been 
abandoned because there were other places 
where good limerock could be obtained at a 
considerably less depth; but as all these quar- 
ries were now far deeper than the Creamer, the 
memory of what lay submerged at the bottom 
under a hundred feet of water had led its 
owners to decide to work it once more. 


DRAWINGS BY W. F. STECHER 


IT WAS ONLY 

A QUESTION OF 
MINUTES WHEN HE 
WOULD BE DRAGGED OVER THE BRINK 








By the end of April the pit had been 
pumped out. But two decades of frost and | 
rain and sun had worked havoc with the walls. | 
Everywhere loosened masses hung threatening- | 
ly, and no man would dare to handle sledge | 
or drill below until all had been made safe | 
above his head. So the owners had engaged 
Tom and Alanson Porter to clear the sides. 

A thick cedar growth surrounded the quarry, 
which lay in a lonely hollow half a mile from 
the nearest house. One May morning the 
Porter twins arrived upon the bank above the 
pit with two crowbars, a sledge; a short board 
and a coil of rope. The pump-house was closed 
that day, and the engineer was busy elsewhere 
on another job, so the boys were alone. 

They walked slowly round the edge, with a 
view to deciding where to begin. At last 
Tom pointed to the opposite wall. 

‘*There’s a lot of loose stuff twenty-five feet 
down. What do you say to starting there?’’ 

‘*That suits me,’’ replied Alanson. 

Alanson made a noose in the rope, cut 
notches in the ends of the board, and rigged 
a boatswain’s chair. Tom drove the crowbar 
with a backward slant deep into the earth five 
feet from the brink. 

‘*How’s that?’ he asked. 

‘*Plenty deep enough, ’’ answered his brother. 

‘*Better be sure than sorry,’’ said Tom. 
**T’ll give it another foot.’’ 

Not much more than twenty inches of the 
bar stood above the earth when he stopped 
pounding. 

‘Stiff enough to hold a horse,’’ was Alan- 
son’s comment. 

Ten feet behind the bar lay one of the open 
seams so common in surface limerock. It was 
almost filled with earth, and the back edge 
was a foot higher than the front. 

Tom took two turns round the crowbar a 
short distance above the boatswain’s chair, 
and very carefully made a coil of the rest of 
the rope just behind the seam. Seating him- 
self on the back wall, he braced his feet firmly 
against the front, and grasped the rope with 
both hands. 

‘*All right !’’ he exclaimed. 

‘*All right!’? echoed Alanson. Thrusting 
his feet through the loop above the board seat 
and grasping his bar, he slipped over the edge. 

‘*Lower away!’’ he shouted, as his head 
disappeared ; and Tom, an anxious wrinkle in 
his forehead, let the rope run slowly through 
his hands. He was the stronger and heavier 
of the two, and his task was harder than his 
brother’s, for Alanson’s life was dependent 
on the rope slippinig"peeweer his fingers. 

Alanson was about ten feet below the point 
when 
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TOLMAN 


Tom, watching the 


rope pass out of) 


sight over the edge | 
of the bluff, imag- 
ined that he saw the | 
bar move slightly. 
It seemed to 
straighten up and 
drop a bit. But 
that must be impos- 
sible. It could not 
be moving; he had 

driven it in too 


firmly. He looked with all the eyes in his head. 
The bar certainly seemed to be standing more 
nearly upright, as if pulled forward by the 
strain. And it was not so high above ground 
by two or three inches as it had_ been before. 
No. Yes! It was moving now, very slowly, 
very slightly, but moving nevertheless, drop- 
ping, leaning forward, as the rope ‘‘rendered’?’ | 
round it, working by degrees up its smooth, 
tapering end. Already the turns were much 
nearer to the top than they were when he had 
put them on. Soon the strands would slide off 
altogether, and Alanson’s hundred and thirty- 
five pounds would hang on his brother’s arms. 
Tom’s hair actually bristled. Like a flash 
it came to him what was happening. In his 


zeal to make everything secure, he had driven | 


the bar down so deep that it had passed through 
the surface layer of earth and tapped some 
cavity. in the limerock from which an under- | 
ground runnel had washed the dirtaway. Into | 
this cavity the bar was falling, the top pulled 
forward by the straining rope, the square lower 
end cutting back through the overhanging soil. 
When the hole in the earth ‘became large 
enough, the bar would drop out of sight. 

He must prevent that at any cost. Checking 
the motion of the rope, holding it ‘firm first 
with one hand, then with the other, he worked 
himself slowly along in a sitting posture, feet | 
first, toward the bar. His eyes 
never left it. It was dropping still, 
bowing forward. ‘Tom went as fast 
as he dared. 

Alanson was all unconscious of } 
his peril; he could not understand 4 
the delay. Hl 

‘“‘Lower away! Lower away!’’ j 
he shouted. 

Tom made no reply; he was too 
busy. As he hitched himself along, 
his fascinated eyes were on the 
steadily sinking steel. Now only 
ten inches remained above ground, 
and it leaned far forward of the 
perpendicular. The rope barely 
hung on the top. The bar was 
now almost within reach. He 
stretched his right hand out to 
grasp it ; and just then the strands 
slipped off, and with one quick, 
final movement, the bar vanished. 

Instantly the entire weight of 
his brother, forty feet below, 
was thrown upon Tom’s two 
arms. The sudden jerk 
almost snapped him 
over the precipice. With 
a mighty effort he stiff- 
ened his muscles and 
dug both heels into the 
ground. Fortunately 
the soil was hard, and 
he was able to stop 
himself. 

There he lay on his 
right side, straightened 
rigidly out, arms 
strained at full length, 
clinging to the rope. 
Only a few feet behind 
him was the coil near 
















GETTING 


the ledge, and a good RID OF Pe 
‘ ‘ EVERY F 

opportunity to brace his euren. ' 

feet against rock; but FLUOUS 

he could no more have OUNCE 


got back than he could 
have lifted ten tons. He could not raise Alan- 


things he must do, no matter what it cost him: 
keep his place on the bluff, and keep that rope 
from slipping through his hands too fast. To 
fail in either meant death to Alanson; he did 
not consider himself. 

‘*Lower away! Lower away!’’ again rose 
the impatient cry. With an effort Tom spoke 

‘*The rope’s slipped off the bar,’’ he said, 
huskily. ‘‘I’ve got to lower you down by 
hand. Do you understand ?’’ 

There was a moment of silence. Then a 
husky ‘‘Yes’’ came up. Alanson realized his 
danger now, the danger to them both. 

No more words were spoken; none were 
| necessary. The rope slipped painfully through 
Tom’s hands. He must keep perfect control 
of it. He dared not let it go too fast. If it 
| once got away from him, he could never regain 
it. If he had not had strength and endurance, 
he could not have held his brother’s weight; 
two or three minutes of that terrific strain 
would have beaten him. 
| A elang rose from the gulf; Alanson had 
| dropped his bar. A little later cam@the thud 
of the board. He was trying to help his 
| brother by getting rid of every superfluous 
| ounce. Now all he could do was to keep still. 
But the farther down he got, the heavier he 
grew. 

The rope dragged roughly through Tom’s 
hands. He glanced back at the coil. How 
large it still was! It was two hundred and 
fifty feet long—and half of it was not yet gone. 
That meant that Alanson was even now over 
|a@ hundred feet above the bottom. 
| Suddenly Tom’s feet began to slip. 
a glance of horror toward them. His heels 
were pushing through the earth. It was only 
a question of minutes when he would be dragged 
over the brink, unless first he could land his 
brother safely on the bottom. He set his teeth 
| and pressed his heels down harder. He would 
|be hurled into the abyss and perish with 
| Alanson before he would let go. 

Little by little he approached the brink. 
He let the rope go faster, too fast. A foot or 
two slid rapidly through his palms, burning 
them fearfully. Almost by a miracle he_re- 
| gained control of it; but the blood tegan drip- 
ping. 

Again he looked back at the coil. Perhaps 
twenty-five feet more had run out, and his 
brother was so much nearer the bottom. But 
inch by inch his heels were nearing the edge. 
In proportion to the distance, they were trav- 
 elling faster than the rope was running out. 
It was easy to see that. Before he could lower 
Alanson to safety he would be pulled over 
the brink. 

Unexpectedly his feet struck a soft spot; a 
spasm of dread contracted his heart as they 
shot through it, only to bring up again. upon 
| a harder place. Perhaps the ledge might rise 
nearer the surface close to the brink. He 

raised his head and scanned the ground 

closely. No; that was a vain hope. 
Once more he glanced over his shoul- 
der at the rope. The coil was still 

terribly large. He was now barely a 

yard from the edge, and could not 

hold on more than a minute longer. 

Would his arms give out before he was 

: pulled over? 

' Tom could see no way of averting the 

disaster. He could not catch hold of 

anything; he could not stop; the soil 

gave no promise of rock beneath it. The 
end was only a few seconds away. He 

cast one final, hopeless glance at the 
coil; it showed that Alanson was 
still over fifty feet from the 
ground. 

Ten seconds, eight seconds, five 
seconds more—his eyes were on 
the earth through which his 
heels were plowing. Already he 
seemed to feel the soil weakening 
preparatory to the sudden break 
that would send him over the cliff 
and fling him down to death on 
top of his brother. A spurt of 

earth shot over the brink; his 

body jerked forward. He 
closed his eyes, still 
holding blindly to the 
rope. ; 

All at once the drag 
ceased, and there came a 
glad shout, ‘‘Safe here !’’ 

The rope swung 
loosely. Almost faint- 
ing, Tom worked him- 
self back from the 
abyss. The loop on the 
end of the rope was at 
least forty feet above 
the bottom. As soon as 
he regained his self- 
possession, he crawled 
on his stomach to the 
edge, and looked over. 

| His brother sat on a narrow ledge, his back to 








He cast 





son a single inch. He could not even hold | the wall, his feet dangling down the cliff. He 


him motionless much longer. 
would tire, his hands would let go, and his 
brother would crash dgwn to death. 

The only pfay to Stive. Alanson was t 
him graddally to th, vottom—t 
hundred and fifty teet 











Soon his arms | had reached it with not a second to spare. 


Not far behind the coil was a cedar. First 
Sa * mie oe oe it was 
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SIGNING THE ANGLO-AMERICAN ARBITRATION TREATY. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 
T is asserted that the altitade makes persons 
who have their. offices and homes above the 
fifteenth story virtually immune from hay- 
fever. 


ovat Monday the laboring men will work 


harder than on any other day in the year. | 


It is Labor day, and has to be observed with 
fitting enthusiasm. 


HE New York board of health estimates 

the population of Greater New York at five 
million four hundred. ‘‘The four hundred, ’’ of 
whom we have heard before, probably insisted 
on being enumerated separately. 


PPARENTLY Congress has the support of 
public sentiment in revising the tariff. 
Nearly three thousand editors of papers in the 
West have told the Chicago Tribune that they 
favor revision. Less than seven hundred of 
those asked were opposed to change. 


HE latest use for a motor-car was found in 
New York the other day, when the driver 
for the police commissioner ran his car into a 
mob and reseued two officers who were having 
trouble in making an arrest. Now we may 
soon hear of riot drills for police motor-cars. 
HE voters of Missouri are evidently pleased 
with the plan to spend three and a half 
million dollars for a new state Capitol in 
Jefferson City, to replace the one burned last 
February. They have enthusiastically approved 
the proposition to borrow the needed money. 
HEN every schoolhouse is the center for 
the social activities of the neighborhood, 
the ideal of the Social Center Association of 
Ameriea will be realized. Considerable prog- 
ress has been made in this direction in Wis- 
consin. The first national meeting of the 
association is to be held in October at Madison. 
ECIPROCITY of a kind not mentioned in 
the treaty was shown off Cape Sable the 
other day, when the cruiser Niobe, which is 
half of the new Canadian navy, struck on 
the ledges and was badly injured. ‘The first 
vessel to reach its side in response to its wire- 
less call for help was the United States revenue 
cutter Androscoggin. 
ARL Havlicek was a pioneer in Bohemian 
journalism and an ardent patriot. The 
Bohemians of Chicago celebrated his serviees to 
his race on July 30th, when they unveiled a 
bronze statue of him in Douglas Park. The 
mayor reminded them that Chicago, as the third 


Bohemian city in the world, is a fitting place | 


in which to do honor to Bohemian heroes. 


N a few years southern Louisiana will be an 
American Holland, for the work of reclaiming 
nine million acres of salt marsh-land is going 
on rapidly. Trunk canals are dug round the 


marshes, with laterals draining into them, and | 


all emptying their waters into the navigable 
streams. ‘The rain soon washes the salt from 
the soil. ‘The land is cultivated and the crops 
sent to market on beats which run through the 
canals. ata 
ys obedience to the order of the Supreme | 
Court the Standard Oil Company has already | 
begun to dissolve. About December first, the | 
shares of stock which it owns in thirty-three | 
subsidiary corporations are to be distributed | 
among its stockholders in proportion to the | 
number of shares that they hold. But the 
men who own the business of the company 
will continue to own it, as before. The decree | 
of dissolution was not a decree of confiscation. 


HAT vessel shall lead the grand pageant 

of the navies of the world through the 
Panama Canal when it is formally opened? 
The event is some distance in the future, but 
the question is already being discussed. Some 
urge the Oregon, in recognition of its famons 
wip round the continent at the outa of tbe 
war with Spain. Others suggest the. | 
ing man-of-war Portsmouth, w was the. 


defender of the Pacific coast during the Mexiean she did 


War, and which ran up the American flag at 
Yerba Buena, now San Francisco. The Ports- 
mouth is new at Norfolk as a quarantine ship. 


* 


THE DEBT OF MERCY. 


How could I hope to have my grief relieved, 
If I kept silent when my brother grieved ? 
London Chronicle. Edith V. Bradt. 


* & 
THE NEW TREATIES. 

ISSIBLY in the future August 3d will 

be observed in England, France and the 

United States as the Fourth of July is 
| now observed in America. 
| For the first time in history representatives 
|of three of the greatest and most powerful 
| nations of the earth have agreed to submit all 
| their persistent differences to an international 
‘court of justice. Never before have so-called 
questions of ‘‘national honor’’ been included as 
| fit subjects for anything but the arbitrament of 
| battle. 
| Not only will these treaties tend, if ratified 
by the Senate, to the abolition of war; they 
| will also work toward the abandonment of 
arbitration itself, as the President has pointed 
out, for they are not ‘‘arbitration’’ treaties, 
but ‘‘adjudication’’ treaties. 

The difference is important. A question 
submitted to arbitration is generally a question 
compromised. Neither party gets all that it 
asks, although abstract justice may be all on 
one side. The new treaties, on the contrary, 
will do for national controversies what the civil 
courts now do for differences between individ- 
uals. A great impartial court of the nations— 
The Hague Tribunal—will consider each case 
on its merits. 

The hope that Japan also will become a 
party to this great moyement, expressed so 
frankly by the President in his welcome to 
Admiral Togo, is justly regarded as significant. 
of efforts already making toward that end. 

The heart of the American people is in this 
reform. Still more will the hearts of the 
common people of England and France go out 
to it when its aim is more generally under- 
stood. They it is who have to do the actual 
fighting in war, bear the greatest burden of 
taxation, and receive the least glory and the 
smallest material benefits. 


e © 
OLD HOME WEEK. 


N America, it is unusual for the third genera- 
| tion to be found in the home of its ancestors, 

and any longer identification of a family 
with a single community is a matter for awe- 
struck and wondering comment. 

But if the typical American abandons his 
native place when he reaches manhood, he 
does not necessarily forget it. It may even be 
that he cherishes it with more affection than if 
he had continued to livethere. If he prospers, 
he is likely to return thither for his summer 
home; perhaps he spends his declining years 
there. 

At any rate, he is pretty sure to come back 
for Old Home Week. When midsummer comes, 
the ebb and flow across the continent begins. 
From the grain-fields of the West, from the 
lofty office-buildings of the great cities, from 
the shack of the miner and the palace of the 
millionaire ; from across the sea, perhaps; from 
Europe, or Alaska, or the Philippines, or 
Panama, the wanderers come streaming back 
to revisit old scenes, renew old associations, 
greet old friends. 

The birthplace, if it be still standing, the 
meeting-house, the schoolhouse, the play- 
grounds in field or forest, by lake or stream—all 
the places and things that were familiar in youth 
and have never been forgotten, the faces which 
the years have not changed beyond loving recog- 
nition—all these draw the children of a modern 





dispersion back across miles of land and leagues | 


of water to the old home. 
a & 


HUMAN NATURE, 
NE Sunday morging a young woman 
while on her wa: 4 chareh mysteriously 
“ from g little Maine village 
on the the great woods. When 
by the end of the day, 








searching-parties were organized, and early the 
next morning they began a systematic hunt. 

That day was Monday, and ordinarily one 
hundred and fifty of the people of. the village 
would have gone to their work in the facto- 
ries. On this Monday, however, they joined 
the searching-parties. The factories closed to 
permit every available man, woman and child 
to assist in the hunt. They remained closed 
for three days, till the searchers succeeded in 
finding the missing girl. 

Now the fact that these factory hands and 
other villagers voluntarily joined this search 
is so natural—in a way, so commonplace—that 
it was taken quite as a matter of course. In 
that very fact lies its significance. 

Factory hands are not millionaires. They 
earn small wages and work hard for them; yet 
they willingly sacrificed three days’ pay to do 
a kindness, to be neighborly. 

Other working men and women in other 
villages would do the same thing if occasion 
demanded. 

So close is grandeur to our dust, 

So near is God to man, 
that whenever and wherever a Macedonian 
ery for help goes up, there are hearts ready to 
respond. In everything that is in the nature 
of a crisis human nature shows itself to be 
sound and sweet. If only the spring could 
be made to flow as freely day by day as when 
some great emotional upheaval sends it boiling 
out! 

& & 


EXTREMES MET. 


How strange the thought that king and beggar 
Are linked inseparably together! 
George Vaughan. 


THE DOMESTIC PARTNERSHIP. 

HOUGHTLESS persons are in danger 

of forgetting that children have, and 

were meant to have, both mothers and 
fathers. Mothers’ congresses, mothers’ clubs, 
mothers’ meetings—all the maternal side of 
parenthood has been pushed into a promi- 
nence which would have amazed Mr. Samuel 
Sewall and disgusted the Rev. Cotton Mather. 
Some good people who have not forgotten 
the domestic ‘partnership have formed an 
organization, with branches in several cities, 
which is doing good work in education and 
philanthropy. It bears the happy name of 
‘The Fathers’ and Mothers’ Club.’’ It must 
be acknowledged that there are not so many 
fathers as mothers in the membership. 

Fathers’ and mothers’ clubs may well mul- 
tiply. Lf their members need an illustration 
of the evils of a one-sided household, they may 
find it in this story of a broken home. In this 
instance, the son went with the father and the 
daughter with the mother. The son, brought 
up by the father, became a gambler and sot. 
The daughter, living among women only, 
gained neither sense nor vigor to meet the 
tragic issues of her environment. Both chil- 
dren suffered cruelly by being cut off from life 
in a real home. 

No wise woman can read such instances as 
this without being filled with sympathy for 
the unhappy, unfathered, unmothered children, 
from their sad childhood to their final, predes- 
tined tragedy. : 

Fathers have not finished their business with 
their children when they have paid the monthly 
house bills, drawn checks for the education of 
the children, and kept up the premiums on a 
proper life-insurance. 

Mothers may not claim immunity from fur- 
ther duties when they have contrived becoming 
clothes for their boys and girls, and have well 
considered the social opportunities of their 
children. 

* © 


THE EXPANSION OF GERMANY. 

XPLANATION of German interference 
E in the Moroccan situation, the facts con- 

cerning which have been set forth in 
the column of Current Events, is found in the 
purpose of the government to provide a place 
under the German flag to which the large num- 
ber of Germans who leave the country every 
year may migrate. 

Until 1871 the German states were occupied 
in getting together and forming a nation. 
Meanwhile, the other nations, the French, the 
English, the Spanish, the Portuguese and the 
Dutch, had for three hundred years been 
engaged in taking possession of the Americas, 
parts of Africa and Asia, and the islands of 
the sea. 

Bismarck, in 1880, began the German colonial 
policy, which is still pursued, when he took 
possession of German Southwest Africa. Since 
| then German authority has been extended, till 
the German flag now flies over about nine 
| hundred thousand square miles of Africa. 
England, however, controls two million square 
miles of Africa, and France four million. 
| There is no room for Germany in Asia 
| which is controlled either by the native peoples 
or by the older European colonial powers. 





Monroe doctrine so long as the United States 
is prepared to insist. 
Africa alone remains for Germany—that part 
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Germany is kept out of South America by the | 


the game of international politics in Morocco 
for the purpose of winning more of Afriea for 
the empire. It has said, in effect, that if 
France desires to secure a firmer footing in 
Moroceo, it can do so only on condition of 
surrendering to Germany some of its African 
possessions farther south. 

The reluctance of the other African colonial 
powers to permit Germany to gain new terri- 
tory in this way provoked talk of war. 
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A QUESTION OF HONESTY. 


HE gave her name as Edith Carr. She signed 

it Edyth—which was a blow to “old Bigelow,” 
who had the engaging of all the stenographers 
employed by Harcourt & Ames. But notwith- 
standing the objectionable name, she was a good 
stenographer, her business letters were neat and 
accurate, and, most marvelous of all, she knew 
how to spell. 

“Say, you’re it!” Blanche Collins remarked to 
her enviously one day, returning from a special 
interview with Mr. Bigelow. “I always fall down 
on the ie and ei words. I’ve learned ’em fifty 
times if I have once, but I got another raking over 
the coals to-day. It’s all right—I’m not fussing. 
It’s business. And I’ll nail ’em yet or die in the 
attempt. But I do wonder how it would seem to 
have them come natural—like curly hair. I 
shouldn’t wonder if you’d get Miss Ellis’s place in 
time. My soul, think of getting a cool hundred a 
month!”’ 

Edyth Carr meant to get Miss Ellis’s place. It 
was her ambition—for three months. Then sud- 
denly her work began to deteriorate. Old Bige- 
low rebuked her sharply, but she came from the 
interview laughing. It was not long before she 
explained. y 

“T never meant to be a stenographer all my life 
—not much! And now’’—she flushed prettily—‘‘it 
won’t be more than a year or two at most. What’s 
the use of killing myself?” 

Blanche Collins stared at her aghast. Life had 
been a hard school to Blanche, but she had learned 
some of its lessons well. 

“Look here, kid,” she pleaded, “‘unless you’ve 
got money enough to play lady, don’t begin any 
such fool game as that, or you’ll find yourself out 
in the cold world before you know what’s struck 
you. Besides, ’tain’t square. The firm is paying 
you good money; you owe them honest work as 
long as you stay. Maybe you ain’t thanking me, 
but I’ve got to say it.” 

Edyth laughed. ‘“Doesn’t your slang ever slip 
into your letters by mistake?” she asked. 

You bet it doesn’t!” Blanche retorted; “‘but I 
tell you this—I have to fight for the things I’ve 
got, and to see anybody flinging them away makes 
me sick.” 

“You needn’t worry about me,’”’ Edyth assured 
her, gaily. “I can spell!” 

Three days later old Bigelow told her that her 
services were no longer required. 

“Don’t I do as well as the others?” she stam- 
mered. ; 

“No,” he returned, “because you’re not doing 
your best; they are. You’ve been deliberately 
robbing the firm, Miss Carr. You are being dis- 
charged for dishonesty.” 

Discharged for dishonesty! Edyth Carr went 
out with the ugly word ringing in her ears. ‘It 
isn’t fair!” she cried, angrily. 

Was it, or was it not? 
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MADEMOISELLE’S WAY. 


“<T KNOW that I am wicked,” Louise Carey wrote 

her favorite aunt, “but I can’t help it. I'd 
rather die than keep a boarding-house. There’s 
only one thing in the world worse, and that would 
be to have to give up Longacres. But think of 
having all sorts of people here in these rooms, using 
the things that belonged to your grandmother and 
great-grandmother! I’d take in washing sooner. 
Understand, I’m not claiming any pity. I expect 
to be scolded, and I hope you’ll do your duty by 
me. If only I could stop thinking about next 
summer in my sleep! Idream of summer boarders 
every night. There’s one comfort—the reality 
can’t be worse than the anticipation.” 

Her aunt’s reply was prompt and characteristic: 

“Yes, it’s very bad of you, but I haven’t time to 
scold now, because I am getting ready to sail for 
Paris—six weeks—principally business. I’ve en- 
gaged passage for you, too—I know your capacity 
for mooning round picture-galleries. Shall expect 
you the 12th.” 

It was so exactly like Aunt Rebecca—to give a 
trip abroad as casually as if it were an invitation 
to a luncheon. Louise drew a long breath of 
delight, and consigned the boarder-nightmare to 
the depths of the sea for two glorious months. 

The trip was a fine one, and Paris greeted them 
with clear skies; but the welcome of the weather 
was nothing compared to the welcome of Madem- 
oiselle Monet, at whose pension Mrs. Carrington 
always stayed when she was in Paris. Madem- 
oiselle was waiting at the door; there were flowers 
in their rooms; chocolate was sent up to them in 
fifteen minutes, and the dinner, a couple of hours 
later, was a féte, with the guests in gaia dress. 

Up in their own rooms that night, Louise looked 
at her aunt with puzzled eyes. 

“Are you her dearest friend?” she asked. 

“No, merely one of scores of passing guests,” 
Mrs. Carrington replied. ‘It is mademoiselle’s 
way.” 

As the days passed, other ways of mademoiselle 
became evident. Every night she shook hands 
with each guest, and wished her a good sleep; 
every morning a knock at the door and a morning 
greeting; the never-forgotten fresh “ posy ” in 
their rooms; the unfailing interest in her guests’ 
plans each day, and her eagerness to make pleas- 
ures for them. 

“Aunt Rebecca,” Louise asked at the end of a 
week, “is it always like this? Why, it isn’t a 
boarding-house—it’s the loveliest home I ever was 
in! Aunt Rebecca! Do you mean that this—show- 


of it, that is, over which European authority is | ing me this—was your ‘business’ over here?” 
still shadowy. Therefore Germany is playing | Aunt Rebdecéz gnly smiled. 
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he Arizona Recall.— President Taft, 
August 15th, disapproved the joint resolu- 
tion of Congress providing for the admission of 
the territories of Arizona and New Mexico to the 


Union as states. His objection is based on the 
provision of the Arizona constitution permit- 
ting 25 per cent. of the voters to demand that 
a judge shall be recalled from office at any time 
unless, at a special election, he shall receive a 
larger vote than is cast for any candidate who 
may run against him. He wrote that this 
provision :‘‘seems to. me so pernicious in its 
effect, so destructive of independence in the 
judiciary, so likely to subject the rights of the 
individual to the possible tyranny of a popular 
majority, and, therefore, to be so injurious to 
the cause of free government, that I must dis- 
approve a constitution containing it.’’ 
& 


he Arbitration Treaties with England 

and France were reported favorably by 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, 
August 12th, after it had struck from them 
the third article, providing that when the pro- 
posed joint high commission has decided that 
a disagreement comes within the scope of the 
treaty, it shall forthwith be submitted to arbi- 
tration. ‘The effect of the change is to make 
the treaties much less effective instruments for 
settling disputes. ‘ 


he Wool Tariff.—The conference com- 

mittees of both Houses of Congress met in 
open session, August 11th, and agreed on a 
duty of 29 per cent. ad valorem, on raw wool, 
with reductions in the rate of duty on wool 
manufactures. The House aecepted the report, 
and passed the wool schedule, August 14th, 
by a vote of 206 to 90. No Democrat voted 
against the bill, and 30 Republicans voted for 
it. The Senate passed the bill August 15th by 
a vote of 38 to 28. Most of the insurgent Re- 
publican Senators voted for the bill 
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he Lords’ Veto Bill.—By a vote of 131 

to 114, August 10th, the British House of 
Lords passed the government bill providing 
that a measure which has passed the House of 
Commons three times dur- 
ing the lifetime of a single 
Parliament shall become a 
law regardless of the oppo- 
sition of the Lords. Be- 
fore the vote Lord Morley 
announced that if the bill 
were defeated, the King 
would create enough peers 
to insure its passage over 
any possible combination 
of opponents. Although 
— the great majority of 
Conservative peers refrained from voting, be- 
tween 20 and 30 of them supported the Liberal 


























Te - of Artificial Indigo.—One of 
the most striking instances of the industrial 
changes produced by German chemical enter- 
prise is the progress of artificial indigo in the 
world’s markets. Only 10 years ago, when the 
German chemists began their work, practically 
all the indigo sent to market was of natural 
origin, and came from plantations in the British 
possessions. Since then the value of the natu- 
ral indigo sent to England from India has fallen 
from $5,000,000 to $250,000, whereas in 1909 
Germany exported to Asia $9,500,000 worth of 
indigotin. Many vat dyes, whieh give ex- 
tremely fast colors, are now produced from 
artificial indigo, and it is thought that this may 
revolutionize the cotton-printing industry. 


oncrete and Art.—Before the British 

Conerete Institute Prof. Beresford Pite 
recently raised the question whether the new 
process of reénforced concrete building does not 
offer an opportunity to produce the. much 
desired and original modern style of architec- 
ture. Medieval architecture grew up as a 
constructive method without esthetic purpose 
and achieved results of great beauty. The 
texture of concrete surfaces modifies and 
imparts a special character to any architectural 
forms in which conerete is employed. Pro- 
fessor Pite argued that, while an undesigned 
beauty may sometimes be reached by the 
employment of proportions dictated by new 
constructional methods, yet the employment 
| of traditional architectural forms suitably mod- 
| ified for execution in concrete is the proper 
| method for the esthetic treatment of the new 
material. 





® 
rtificial Gems.—Mr. Noel Heaton, in a 


cently declared that the so-called ‘‘artificial 
emeralds, having all the properties of the nat- 
ural stone,’? which are now offered for sale, 
are, as a matter of fact, nothing more than 
paste imitations. An artificial emerald answer- 
ing the above deseription is unknown. True 
artificial pearls do not exist. Artificial dia- 


and so far as can be seen at present, are not 
likely to be. The opal is even more difficult to 
produee artificially than the diamond But 
from artificial corundum, stained with chrome 
alum, rubies which really are rubies can be 
made, and very cheaply. If the coloring agent 
is titanium oxid, the product becomes a gen- 
uine artificial sapphire. Only in interior struc- 
ture do these stones differ from those made by 


nature. ® 


as the Air formerly Denser?—A 
French geologist, Monsieur Harlé, finds 
in the fact that the birds and insects of past 
geologic epochs were often much larger and 
heavier than those of to-day an argument 





government in this erisis to save the King 
from being called upon to create ‘puppet 
peers.’? Mr. Asquith, the prime minister, | 
was congratulated by his supporters on his | 
success in carrying one of the most revolution- 
ary measures proposed for two centuries. It 
was said that he will take his place in history 
as the hero of one of the great triumphs of 
popular government. 
& 
| ae terernt of Members.—On the same day 
that the Liberal government carried its 
measure for destroying the power of the House 
of Lords it put through the House of Com- 
mons a resolution providing for the payment of 
a salary of £400 a year to members of the 
lower House, and, August 14th, an appropria- 
tion of £252,000 was voted for the salaries for 
the coming year. ® 


| ews Togo of the Japanese navy ar- 
rived in the United States August 34 
He spent sixteen days here as the guest of the 
government, and visited the naval and military 
academies, saw the manceuvers of the Atlantic 
fleet at Provincetown, was entertained at dinner 


| atmosphere was denser than at present. Fly- 


favoring the supposition that in those times the 


ing reptiles, such as the pterodactyls, had a 
spread of wings amounting to more than 25 
feet, and some of the insects of carboniferous 
times, such as the libellula, measured more 
than three feet from tip to tip of their wings. 
The great weight of these creatures, Monsieur 
Harlé thinks, would have prevented them from 
raising themselves from the ground if the air 
were not much more dense than it is now. 

& 


otor-Cars and the Coronation.—It 
was remarked in London during the 
recent parades in connection with the corona- 
tion of the new King of England that the use 
of motor vehicles enormously facilitated the 
movements of the procession, enabling the 
time schedules to be carried out with a prompt- 
ness which was impossible on former similar 
oceasions. The superior speed of the cars, the 
quickness with which they could be controlled, 
and the ease with which they were guided, 
caused the great tides of movement in the 
Streets to flow on with admirable regularity. 
Nevertheless, ancient custom, as well as es- 





by the President, and left, expressing his 
admiration for the country and its wonderful 
enterprise. He said that 
his country entertained 
the most friendly feelings 
toward America. 
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ecent Deaths.— | 
Henry C. Louden- | 


slager, Representative in 
Congress from the 1st New 
Jersey district since 1893, 
died August 12th, aged 59 

years. He was chairman | H C LOUDENSLAGER 
of the committee on pen- Se 
sions in seven Congresses, and during the last 
three campaigns was secretary of the Repub- 
lican Congressional campaign committee. — 
Josef Israels, one of the greatest Dutch painters, 
died August 12th, aged 87. He was decorated 
by,.the governments of Holland, Belgium, 
Frade and Austria in recognition of his artistic 
achiévements. 
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|| recent excursion into the Dismal Swamp of 


||Southern white cedar. Swamp blueberry, 


thetic considerations, demanded that the state 
coaches be drawn by horses. 
& 
he Swamp Water.—Many interest- 
ing observations were made during a 


Virginia, sent out by the Washington Academy 
of Sciences. The swamp is divided into two 
parts, as far as the character of the vegetation 
is concerned—the ‘‘black-gum’’ and the ‘‘juni- 
per’’ areas. The juniper area is of particular 
interest. Juniper is the local name for the 


white alder, inkberry, fetter-bush, and other 
species of the heather family are intermingled 
with the juniper-trees. The water of the juni- 
| per swamps contains a remarkably small quan- 
| tity of mineral matter, and has the color of 
| tea. It is antiseptic, and before the days of 
distilled sea-water it furnished the favorite 
supply of drinking-water for ships starting on 
long voyages from Norfolk. The sailors called 
it “juniper water,’’ and were very fond of it. 





lecture to the Royal Society of Arts, re-| 


monds have not been commercially produced, — 


A Necessity for Song Birds. 
It makes Canaries Warbie. ™ 
: restores them to Health. 


Use “ Brown’s Camphorated Sapenaceous | 
Dentifrice” for the teeth. It has no equal. | Ade. | 
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Shoots .22 short or long rifle, smokeless car- 
tridges. Army walnut stock with H. & A. gold 
monogram. Ivory bead front sight. Adjustable 
rear sight. H. & A. increase twist rifling. 

Some excellent scores are being made with this 
Pistol by some of the best pistol shots in the country. 


Price ~ 10.00 
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Prairie Girl Poster. 
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Your Desire for Comfort 


and a proper regard for looks and economy will not be satis- 
fied until you wear Linene Collars. 


If you can’t find them at the stores, price 10 for 25 cents, we will send 
sample box by mail, prepaid, for 30 cents, or a single sample for 
6 cents in U.S. stamps. Give Size and Style. 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR COMPANY, Dept. N, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Open the Gates 
of Knowledge 


for you at the opening 
of this School, College 
or Academy year. 


Of the costliest Para 
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ished, ink-tight and 
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gold pens, tipped 
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OU will find 
Waterman’s 
Ideal most potent for 
progress and success in 
all your studies and in 
your leisure hours. A 
companion that will ever 
prompt you to system and 
care in your correspondence. 
Successful men and women 
give credit, in after life, to the 
good habits inculcated in their 
school days by the ready-writing use 
of Waterman’s Ideal. It represents 
neatness, speed and economy. The 
early usefulness of a Waterman’s 
Ideal is conveyed to later years in the 
same pen—for it is made to last. 

The world has never had as convenient or success- 
ful a writing implement as either the Regular, Safety 
or Self-Filling Type of Waterman’s Ideal. 

The Pen for School or College. 


Booklet on Reques{. Avoid Substitutes. 
Leading Stationers, Jewelers, etc. 


L. E. Waterman Co. 


173 Broadway { New York 
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'WAS the proud Sir Peter Parker came sailing 

in from sea, 

With the serried ships of line aport and his ships 
of line alee. 

“A little lead for a cure,” he said, “for these rebel 
sires and sons!” 

And the folk on the Charleston rooftops heard the 
roar of the shotted guns; 

They heard the roar of the ships offshore, but 
they marked, with a hopeful smile, 

The answering ire of a storm of fire from Sullivan’s 
sandy isle. 


*’Twas the proud Sir Peter Parker who saw, with 
the climbing noon, 

Ruin and wreck on each blood-stained deck that 
day in the wane of June— 

The shivered spar and the shattered beam and 
the torn and toppling mast, 

And the grimy gunners wounded sore, and the 
seamen falling fast ; 

But from the stubborn fort ashore no sight of a 
single sign 

That the rebel sires and sons had quailed before 
his ships of the line. 


*T was the proud Sir Peter Parker who saw the fall 
of the flag 

From the fortress wall; then rang his call, “They 
have lost their rebel rag!”’ 

And the fifty guns of the Bristol flamed, and the 
volumed thunder rolled. 

“°Tis now,” the haughty admiral cried, “we’ll 
drive them out of their hold!” 

But little he knew, and his British crew, how small 
was their vaunted power, 

For lo! to the rampart’s crest there leaped the 
dauntless man of the hour. 


*T was the proud Sir Peter Parker who saw with a 
wild amazc 

This hero spring from the fortress height mid the 
hail and the fiery haze; 

Under the wali he strode, each step with the dead- 
liest danger fraught, 

And up from the sand with a triumph hand the 
splintered staff he caught; 

Then, still unscathed by the iron rain, he clam- 
bered the parapet, 

And mid the burst of his comrades’ cheers the 
flag on the bastion set. 


*Twas the proud Sir Peter Parker who slunk 
through the night to sea, 

With his shattered ships of line aport and his 
ships of line alee. 

Above there was wreck and below was wreck, 
and the sense of loss and woe, 

For the sneered-at rebel sires and sons had proved 
them a direful foe; 

But war’s dark blight on the land lay light, and 
they hailed with a joyful smile 

The stars of victory burning bright over Sullivan’s 
sandy isle. 
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FOUR SOLDIERS. 
[i a hospital in China 





lay four wounded sol- 
diers. One was from 





i} America, one from Scot- 
\ ' land, one from England, 
and one from Japan. 
They belonged to differ- 
ent armies of the allied 
forces sent to the relief 
of Peking, and from 
there had been sent back 
to Tientsin. They had 
been fighting under 
different flags, but on the same side. They 
lay in four cots, side by side. They all 
spoke the same language, for the Japanese 
had been educated at Yale. Had one of them 
been a Russian or a German, they could not 
have understood each other, but all spoke ex- 
cellent English. 

One day, as they were convalescent, they 
organized themselves into a brotherhood. Each 
one of them had a design tattooed on his left 
forearm, consisting of the emblems of the four 
countries. The Stars and Stripes crossed staves 
with the Union Jack, and in the angles, each 
heading out so that there could be no top or 
bottom to the device, were the Japanese sun- 
burst and the Scotch thistle. 

The design grew very dear to them, and they 
promised that if any of the four should ever 
meet one of the others on land or sea, they 
would be as brothers. 

Then they talked of other forms of brother- 
hood. They had seen something of different 
kinds. They had witnessed the power of a 
military organization to bind men into compact 
unity. They had seen and felt the common 
thrill of men who rally round a flag that they 
all love and count theirown. They had known 
other bonds uniting men. ‘They had seen the 
missionaries, as they were huddled together in 






and loving anseli ; 
But the farther they had marched into the 
heart of China, the more they had felt the 





diers had heard the common sneer at ‘‘rice 
Christians.’ They had seen some of them, 
but not so many as they had expected. But 
something else they had seen which touched 
them all—the marks of fidelity on the part of 
the native converts who had been faithful to 
death. Some of them could have saved their 
lives by flight, but they died bravely with the 
men and women who had taught them to love 
Christ. Some of them could have saved their 
lives by merely trampling on a bit of paper 
containing the name of God, but they had died 
instead. 


What was this bond which bound people 
together, the missionary and the convert, the 
Chinaman and his white benefactor ? 

‘* Boys,’ said one of the four soldiers, ‘‘we 
ought to have a fifth emblem, and put it into 
the very center—an emblem common to us ail, 
and sacred to the strongest tie that unites the 
hearts of men. ’’ 

So into the heart of their tattooed device was 
pricked the sign of the cross. 


*® 


HOW ANTS DISTINGUISH FRIENDS. 


TUDENTS of the behavior of ants are well 
S aware of the fact that they will not tolerate 

strange ants in their nests. If a foreigner, 
even though of thesame species and indistinguish- 
able to human eyes from the lawful inhabitants of 
the nest, strays in from another nest, she is apt to 
emerge hastily, pursued and attacked by the ants 
which belong there. How do they know that she 
is a foreigner? It does not seem likely that 
among the thousands of ants belonging to the 
nest, another ant of exactly the same species 
should be recognized as a stranger by her appear- 
ance. The English naturalist, Lord Avebury, in 
his book on “Ants, Bees and Wasps,” published 
nearly thirty years ago, records some experiments 
to test the possibility that ants may recognize 
their nestmates through some movement of the 
feelers or antennz, with which they sometimes 
seem to greet each other when they meet. 


He stupefied with alcohol ants from different 
nests, and placed them near one of the nests. 
The ants from that nest came out and carried 
their re nestmates home, but threw the 
bodies of their enemies away. Evidently friend 
and foe were cistinguished by something other 
than their behavior. 

A German physiologist, Bethe, has solved the 
problem in the following way: He suspected that 
ants from a foreign nest might have an odor that 
excited the warlike instincts of ants in the home 
nest. Accordingly, he took a number of ants from 
one nest, killed them, and crushed their bodies so 
that the body fluids were preeeet out. Takin 
some live ants from a second nest, he first di 
them in water and alcohol, and then into the y 
fluids of the other ants. He then returned them 
to their own nest. Their nestmates fell upon them 
as if they had been total strangers, and thev were 
driven out, and in some instances killed. 

On the other hand, Bethe found that the foreign 
nest, the odor of which they now presumably bore, 
would receive peaceably the ants which had un- 
dergone the transforming treatment. 

Other observers have confirmed these results of 
Bethe’s, for many species of ants. The truth then 
seems to be that any ant odor differing from their 
own puts the ants into a warlike attitude. 

It is true that this explanation requires one to 
suppose that a different odor belongs to every ant 
nest, and this seems hard to believe, yet nothing 
else appears to account for the facts. 

There are many other remarkable things about 
the sense of smell in insects, and it must be re- 
membered that the sense of smell in human beings 
is far inferior to that of some animals, for example, 
the dog. Man cannot judge the capacities of other 
animals in the matter of smell by his own poor 
performances. 
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THE QUIET YOUNG MAN. 


T= man who blatantly shouts his sentiments, 
—generally without much regard to those of 
others,—and the quiet one who, when occa- 
sion demands, has the courage of his convictions, 
are two persons belonging in widely different 
categories of character. A contributor to the 
Atlantic Monthly, writing of ‘‘The Country Min- 
ister,” tells the following little story—not lacking 
in dramatic coloring: 


The other day, in a slow-moving freight-train, 
hours behind time, dragging its rumbling len 
over a branch railway, the passengers gathered at 
the end of the ill-smelling coach and talked as 
friends in discomfort. 

Somehow the conversation turned to religious 
affairs, and a cattleman delivered some ponderous 
remarks concerning Bible history, highly colored 
with disbelief. After he had held the floor for 
some time, a quiet young man asked, as if for in- 
formation: 

“My friend, can th read Hebrew?” 

“No, I never studied things like that,” admitted 
the cattleman. 

“How about Latin and Greek?” 

“Never went to college,” was the grudging an- 
swer. 

“‘Have you read Plutarch or Herodotus in trans- 
lation?” 

“N-no.” 

“Well, I have studied the Scriptures in three 
languages, and have spent years on ancient his- 
tory. Itseems to me that you ought to learn some- 
thing before you presume to criticize.” 

Then he gave the little audience a straightfor- 
ward talk on the Word, taking up every assertion 
of the unbeliever’s argument and disposing of it. 
At the end, the passengers applauded, and the 
eattleman was heard no more. 

The - young man was tor of a little 
church in a prairie village, but he dwelt there in 
| Raynes of study and militant religious 
effort. 
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TWO SURGICAL CASES. 


HERE once flourished in the north of Italy a 
woman by the name of Regina Del Cin, who 
was celebrated as a bone-setter. Cripples 

came to her from all over Europe. Mr. Elihu 
Vedder, in “The of V,” recalling the 
sprains and bruises of his boyhood days, is quite 
sure that his mother also had the gift of curing 
all the fils which fall to the lot of childhood, and 
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time. When he did move, the little goose was 
found megane! scalped. Grandpa had been gluing 
something, so my mother cut a patch just the size 
of the bare spot and glued it on; then, putting the 
patient in a basket, and in a quiet corner, and 
thrusting pellets of food down its throat and pour- 
ing in spoonfuls of water, nature was allowed to 
e its course. 

After days of piteous whimperings, the little 

‘oose came forth with such wits as he had about 

im, and as his health improved, the patch curled 
up, and was clip off at the edges till nothing of 
it remained, and he was cured and grew up to be 
ps biggest goose of them all, and then the usual 
end. 


-Now comes my turn: this time a chicken, a big 
one. His leg had been broken, the shin part, 
about two inches below the joint. It was a hope- 
less-case, and he was about to fall under the ax, 
when I begged them to turn him over to my tender 
mercies, for I had an idea. 

I at once proceeded to cut off the injured part; 
then taking a piece of bamboo, and also accurate 
measurements, I made a substitute for the lost 
foot, then wrapped up the stump, stuffed cotton 
inside the bamboo, and slipped it on. It was the 
right length, and fitted perfectly, and off he went, 
dot and carry one, to the admiration of the family 
assembled. He became a fine fowl, and then the 
usual apotheosis. 














ts read about King Midas who lived in days of 
old, . 
How everything his fingers touched was turned to 
yellow gold; 
And yet I can’t quite make it out—perhaps it’s 
just her way— 


“Our Doris has King Midas’ touch,” I heard my 
father say. 

She’s always laughing, laughing, and dancing in 
and out 

With Rab and Puss and Pegasus all following her 
about, 

Or else they’re cuddled on the grass curled up in 
one big pile. 

Whenever she comes dancing in mama begins to 
smile, 


And Dinah laughs and chuckles, “O law! dat 
blesséd chile!” 

She hugs mama and hugs papa and—sometimes 
she hugs me; 

I don’t think quite so much of that, a fellow can’t, 
you see. ‘ 

You can’t hurt Doris’ feelings, and so I let it go; 

There’s something,—maybe Midas,—if you knew 
her you would know. 
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COULD LEARN TO LIKE THEM. 


‘sg HEN I was in the produce business in 
W Philadelphia years ago,” said an old 
merchant, “I had, among my country 
shippers, a Pennsylvania German by the name of 
Jacob Snyder. He did not often come to the city, 
but when he did it was a great occasion with him, 
and he expected some attention. So one morning 
in the fall, when he turned up in my store about 
ten o’clock, I said to him: 


«Jacob, you must have made an early start from 
home to get here so soon. How would you like to 
have a bit of lunch right away? Do you like 
oysters?’ 

“*Vy, he said, ‘I coult eat a few o 

“So we went round to a neigh 
cellar, and I ordered two stews. 

“‘*Now, Jacob,’ said I, ‘while we are waiting, 
what do you say to some raw?’ 

« Vell,’ he replied, ‘I don’t mind.’ 

“So we had half a dozen raw epeee, and as the 

et come, we had another half a 


ters.’ 
ring oyster 


en the stews were despatched, I asked, asa 
matter of form, if he would not have another, and 


he said: 
“*Vell, them’s pretty goot oysters, and I don’t 
mind if f do haf another stew.”” 

“TI nibbled crackers while he ate stew number 
two, and when he had finished I said to him: 

*«*They pan oysters very well here. Do you like 
panned oysters as well as stewed?’ 

“*Vy, Llike oysters any way. I don’t mind if I 

@ pan.’ 

“T ordered one for him, and that disposed of, I 
omgperes a few fried. 

“**Vell,’ he observed, ‘I haf eat fried, and fried is 

oot. I don’t mind.’ 

“By the time he had finished that order—and I 
made it a dozen—it was high noon, and I did not 
feel that I could afford to test Jacob’s capacit; 
further. So 0 paying the bill, I soos him out, an 
as we walked along, I said to him: 

- * acob, you’re right fond of oysters, aren’t 
you?’ 

“*Villiam,’ he replied, with more animation than 


he had yet shown, ‘I’m wery fond of oysters. Vy, 
do you know, I sometimes belief I coult make a 
meal of ’em!’ ”’ 
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A MONEYLESS MILLIONAIRE. 


OR eight years, up to the time of Cecil Rhodes’s 
F death in 1902, Philip Jourdan acted as his 

private secretary; now, as his biographer,— 
and devoted admirer,—Mr. Jourdan reveals the 
every-day life of the great South African financier 
and imperialist. Mr. Rhodes did not possess a 
watch, a set of plain gold studs being his sole pos- 
session in the form of jewelry. As for money 
—evidently he understood it only in enormous 
figures. 


He never would carry money with him, and on 
more than one occasion he suffered for the want 


of it. 

During the Kimberley Industrial Exhibition in 
1892, in the promotion of which he took a promi- 
nent part, he was refused admission to the junds 
on one occasion because he had neither a ticket 
nor money to pay for one. He told the attendant 

e-gate who he was, but the official, 
after having looked him up and down suspiciously, 
refused to believe him, saying that it was not 
pee An a wealthy man, such as Cecil Rhodes, 
would go about in an indifferent suit, with neither 
money nor watch. 

He was obliged to wait outside the grounds until 
was able to borrow some cash from a friend. 

the official’s strict adherence to 
afterward sent him a 
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When Mi, Rhodes had money he it care- 
lessly ‘and irresponsibly, like A aa he aid not 





understand the value of it. He frequently came 
to me for money in London in order to pay his 
cab fares to the city and back. When I gave it to 
him he would clumsily close his hand on as much 
= and silver as it could hold, and without count- 
ng the money, would drop it loosely into one of 
his coat or ; 

When he had to pay for his cab, he would take 
a coin out of his pocket and hand it to the cabb 
without “yo at it. ‘If it happened to bea tf 
piece, the cabby would touch his cap grate — | 
and drive away, very much pleased with himself. 
If, on the contrary, his tender amounted to less 
than the fare, the cabby would, of course, tell him 
so, and the chances were that he got a gold coin 
in addition to the silver. 

Sometimes he would Seapets to pay at all, and 
the cabby would address him: 

“Hi, mister! Fare, please!” 

hen Mr. Rhodes would become terribly con- 

fused, and hurriedly feel in all his pockets except- 
ing the right one for the necessary cash. 
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THE FIRST LOAF. 


ANE Carlyle, the wife of Thomas Carlyle, pos- 
J sessed sterling and heroic qualities which she 
dispiayed in the performance of her nearest 
duty. in one of her letters, quoted by Laurence 
MeTiernan in “The Personal Equation,” she tells 
how, making her first loaf of bread, she recognized 
that the spirit in which one does the work nearest 
at hand is what really counts. 
“We were very r,” writes Mrs. Carlyle, “and 
further and worst, ing an only child, and brought 
up to ‘great prospects,’ I was sublimely ignorant 


every branch of useful er though 
a cans Latin scholar and a very fair mathema- 
cian 


“It behooved me, in these astonishing circum- 
stances, tolearnto sew. Husbands, I was shocked 
to find, wore their stockings into holes, and were 
always a buttons, and I was ex ted to look 
toall that. Also, it behooved me to learn to cook. 
So I sent for Cobbett’s ‘Cottage Economy,’ and 
fell to work at a loaf of bread. 

“But —— nothing about the process of fer- 

" e heat of ovens, it came to pass 
that my loaf got put into the oven at the time that 
myself ought to have been put into bed. And I 
remained the only person not asleep in a house in 
the middle of a desert. 

“One o’clock struck, and then two, and then 
three, and still I was sitting there, in an intense 
solitude, my whole body aching with a sense of 
forlornness and degradation, that I who had been 
so petted at home, whose comfort had been studied 
by everybody in the house, who had never been 
required to do anything but cultivate my mind, 
should have to pass all those hours of the night in 
watching a loaf of bread, which might not turn 
out bread after all. 

“Such thoughts maddened me, till I laid down 
my head on the table and sobbed aloud. It was 
then that somehow the idea of Benvenuto Cellini, 
sitting up all night watching his ‘Perseus’ in the 
furnace, came in Yd head, and suddenly I asked 
myself, ‘After all, in the sight of the Upper Powers 
what is the mighty difference between a statue o 
Perseus and a loaf of bread, so that each be the 
thing one’s hand has found to do?’” 
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NEEDED A SEA-TURN. 


(Csuit orn Lane had retired from active pur- 
suit of his beloved calling, and had turned 
his attention to town affairs. Having suc- 
ceeded in rousing the citizens to the need of a 
drinking-fountain, and also to the need of two 
coats of paint on the town hall, Captain Lane felt 
himself a valued and important person. 


One day he was asked by a sojourner in the 
pate to give his opinion of the present adminis- 

ration. 

“It’s retty fair,’”’ said the He Bey slowly. “Of 
course there’s things that could be different, and 
would be better so, but on the whole, ’tis pretty 
fair. But now Ill tell ye. —I’m ——s from ex- 
perience, you understand,—things at the seat o’ 
gover’ment won’t be run as they could be run till 
the people o’ this country make up their minds to 
stop confining their votes to landlubbers!” 
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AN UNFORESEEN CALAMITY. 


N his own mind, Abel Saunders was a man 

marked out by destiny for misfortunes; in the 

minds of his neighbors, it was a wonder that 
such a shiftless man got on as well as Abel did. 


When he oqpennes, at the door of the summer 
resident who had ordered a dozen eggs the night 
before, he unfolded a much-rumpled paper and 
took from it four eggs. 

“That’s all there is left o’ what I started with,” 
he said, lugubriously. “If ’t had been anybody 
but me, they’d ’ve got here all right. But the four 
little holes that was in the bottom o’ the bag—I 
saw ’em, but there wa’n’t any one of ’em half big 
enough for an egg to come Lage pp Pe they didn’t 
all je n together when I was most over here! 

“Tf IL hadn’t ’ve been as Spry as a man like me 
has to learn to be, I couldn’t 


ave saved ye a single 
egg!” 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Male, lame; calm, clam; balm, lamb; stone, 
notes; mane, name. 

2. “It is better to suffer wrong than to do it, 
and happier to be sometimes cheated than not 
to trust.” Tie, test, debt, fret, pint, strut, theft, 
tripod, Utah, Maine, Idahi , Oswego, Boston, 
Montana, Rochester. 

3. Januoey- Born— Daniel Webster. Died— 
William Pitt. Great event—Emancipation Proc- 
lamation. Fe ry. Born—George Washington. 
Died—Ma een of Scots. Great event—Ab- 
dication of Louis Philippe. March. Born—Victor 
Emmanuel. Died—Alexander II of Russia. Great 
event—Accession of Charles I i April. 
Born —Henry_Clay. Died—<Abraham_ Lincoln. 
Great event—Luther before the Diet of Worms. 
May. Born—Duke of Wellington. Died—Napo- 
leon Bonaparte. Great event—George Washing- 

. June. Born—Charles XII of Sweden. Died 
—George I of England. Great event—Battle of 
Waterloo. July. Born—John Quincy Adams. 
Jane Grey. Great event—Hegira of 
Mohammed. August. Born—Oliver H. Perry. Died 
—William Wilberforce. Great event—First tele- 
oe ae across the Atlantic. September. 

orn—Queen Elizabeth. Died—Oliver Cromwell. 
Great event—Battle of Sedan. October. Born— 
William Penn. Died— Daniel Webster. Great 
event—Discevery of America by Christopher Co- 
lumbus. . Born— Marie An oinette. 
Died—John Milton. Great event—The Guy 
Fawkes Gunpowder Plot. December. Born—Ben- 
jamin Disraeli. Died—George Washington. Great 
event—Landing of the Pilgrims. 

4. Hoe, cake—hoe-cake. 
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DRAWN BY MARY T. AYER 


AUDUBON’S BIRDS. 


BY LUCILE LOVELL. 


“ AKE care! O Ben, see what you’ve 

T done !’’ 

‘*T didn’t mean to, Betty.’’ 

‘‘What’s the trouble?’’ asked mother, looking 
up from her book. 

‘**Ben tipped over the ink on my lovely cat- 
bird sketch I was making for father’s birth- 
day 199 

‘I’m sorry, Beth!’’ pleaded Ben. 

‘You might have looked where you were 
going!’’ muttered Beth, sulkily. ‘‘ Look, 
mother, please,’’ and she held up her drawing, 
all one blotch of black. 

‘*It’s too bad, dear, but what if you had a 
thousand bird pictures ruined instead of one?’’ 
Here mother actually smiled a little. ‘‘That’s 
what happened to the great Audubon’s first 
drawings for his ‘Birds of America.’ ’’ 

‘*How did it happen?’’ Ben and Betty cried 
together, settling down at mother’s feet. 

**Audubon,’’ mother began, ‘‘was living ina 
village on the banks of the Ohio, when he had 
to go away on business. He took all his mag- 
nificent drawings of the native wild birds in 
their homes and haunts, placed them carefully 
in a box, and gave them in charge of a relative 
during his absence. 

‘‘He was away several months. On his 
return home he soon asked after what he called 
‘his treasure.’ The box was brought and 
opened, and —’’ 

“Oh, what had happened? ’”’ 
Betty. 

*‘A pair of Norway rats had moved in and 
reared a little family among the gnawed bits 
of paper which only a short time before had 
represented a thousand lovely feathered folk of 
the air. The destruction was complete. 

**Poor Audubon could neither eat nor sleep 
for several days. Then he took his note-book 
and pencils and went forth to the woods. ’’ 

**Fine!’’ cried Ben. 

**He said,’’ concluded mother, ‘‘that he 
‘felt pleased that he might now make better 
drawings than before.’ ’’ 

Betty looked at Ben. ‘‘Forgive me,’’ she 
said, ‘‘for making such a fuss!?’ 


whispered 


vege —_—_ 
JIMP. 


BY ALICE TURNER CURTIS. 


ss ES,’’ said Uncle Philip, ‘‘I used to live 
on a farm when I was a boy, and I had 
a little black dog named Jimp. He 
used to follow me about, and every night he 
drove the cattle from the pasture up to the 
barn. ’? 

**How did he do that, Uncle Philip?’’ asked 
Donald, eagerly, for Donald was to have a dog 
for his next birthday present, and he was 
already making plans for its education. 

**Well,’? said Uncle Philip, ‘‘I used to go 
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All the way from the city come Dorothy Ann and Prue, 
Journeying down to the country, wonderful things to do; 
Sure of the warmest welcome that Aunty Ruth can give, 
Here in the old-time mansion where their father used to live. 
All alone from the station, over the dusty way, 

Up to the very door-step where their father used to play. 
Oh, what a house of treasures for Dorothy Ann and Prue! 
Oh, what a place of wonders till Old Home Week is through ! 


Up in the early morning when the grass is shining wet; 
Hurrying into the orchard for the apples they can get; 
Building a fairy palace by the side of the pasture wall; 
Gathering grapes in the arbor where the fluttering pigeons call ; 
Racing off to the woodland for a cool and hidden nook; 
Fishing in vain for the minnows that swim in the shaded brook; 
Finding a thousand pleasures, each with the newest charm, 
Just as their father found them when he was a boy on the farm. 
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OLD HOME WEEK. | 


BY JOHN CLAIR MINOT. 


SS 
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Playing a time in the dooryard, then off to the fields again, ( 


Where the quail is calling in the midst of the golden grain; 
Back to the sunny garden where the old-time posies grow — 
Zinnias, phlox and poppies, sweet-williams and golden-glow; 


Part of the August sunshine, 


and never a moment still 


Till the fall of the twilight brings the cry of the whippoorwill. 
Oh, what a place of treasures for Dorothy Ann and Prue! 
Oh, what a wealth of pleasures till Old Home Week is through! 
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down to the pasture with him, and take down 
the bars; then off would run Jimp. 
bark at the heels of one cow until she would 
start off toward the lane. Then he was after 
another, until the entire herd was pacing 
steadily toward the barn. As soon as they 
were in the lane, Jimp would come up to me, 
wagging his tail and looking up into my face, 
as if to say, ‘There, didn’t I do well?’ ”’ 

‘*‘What else did Jimp do?’’ asked Donald, 
who had already resolved to name his dog 
Jimp. 

‘*He did one thing which was rather remark- 
able,’’ replied Uncle Philip. ‘‘One spring I 
noticed that every morning Jimp would go 
racing off across the fields to a slope of rough, 
rocky pasture. I wondered what he was after, 
but did not follow him. But one day I had 
been to the village on an errand, and came home 
across the pasture. I sat down to rest on the 
pasture slope, and in a minute I saw Jimp 
come racing up the hill. He did not see me, 
but lay down near a big rock. Then what do 
you think I saw?’’ 

Donald shook his head. He was very much 
interested, but could not imagine what Uncle 
Philip could have seen on the pasture slope, 
and his eyes grew wide as the story went on. 


He would | out from behind the big rock. 


‘*T saw two little yellow foxes come jumping 
They gave a 
| number of quick, sharp barks, as if they were 
| speaking to Jimp, and Jimp wagged his tail as 
| if he was glad to see them. They played about 
|as if teasing Jimp to join them, and in a few 
| minutes Jimp was up, and it really looked as if 
| they were having a game of tag. For a good 
| of good-natured puppies. ’’ 

| ‘*What made them stop?’’ asked Donald, 
| wishing the story to be longer. 

‘There came a sharp bark, a rustle in the 
underbrush, and away went Jimp, as if he 
had been sent home. I kept quiet, and saw 
Mother Fox come up the slope. Her children 
ran to meet her, and the three disappeared. 
Then I got up and went on toward home. It 

|seemed very wonderful to me,’’ concluded 
Uncle Philip. 

‘*It does to me,’’ said Donald, drawing a 
long breath. ‘‘I wish I lived on a farm, Uncle 
Philip. ’’ 

‘*You will this summer,’’ replied his uncle. 
‘“‘On the very farm where Jimp and I had 
such good times. And we will go up in the 


| pasture and see the very place where the little 
| foxes used to play.’’ 





| half-hour they played as happily as a family 
| appeared. 
}and down and shouting, and the big boys all 
| began to swim to the place. 
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MICHCOO. 


BY E. P. BODWELL. 


ITTLE Michcoo’s mother was the Syrian 
[" woman who used to come to our house 
with a great pack on her shoulder, selling 

pins and needles and cloth. 

Those were very hot days, and she tried to 
tell us about the heat of the city as well as she 
could. 

‘*Too much hot!’’ she cried, as she shook 
her head. ‘‘No eat! No sleep! 

‘*My little boy he seek. Too much hot,’’ 
she said, as she drew her cheerful face down, 
shut her eyes, and dropped her head and her 
hands listlessly. 

Mother thought a minute, and then she said, 
‘*Bring the boy next time. Leave him here— 
play with my boy. Will take good care of 
him. Don’t be afraid !’’ 

So Michcoo came the very next day, black- 
eyed and pale, sick and strange. And what 
do you suppose frightened him that next morn- 
ing? Why, the old rooster crowing and the 
little cockerels trying their best to imitate him. 

Michcoo soon grew happy and bright and 
strong. And he and little Sammy—just about 
the same age—played together all day. 

‘*Take good care of him, Sammy,’’ mother 
said, the morning we all went to spend the day 
atthe beach. ‘‘His mother trusted him to us.’’ 

Oh, the wonderful sea and the sand and the 
seaweed! The racing up and down, and the 
wild fun of the water! 

Michcoo swam and paddled about like Prince, 
the old Newfoundland dog. And where do 
you suppose he learned toswim? Why, in the 
Sea of Galilee! 

As Sammy said, ‘‘The places we look up 
on the map near Palestine at school are real 
places now, and Michcoo remembers how they 
looked !’” 

He had learned our language at school, and 
began to tell them many interesting things 
about his own Syrian country. It had been 
a long day, and everybody was tired when the 
boys teased for ‘*just one more swim.’’ 

Suddenly Sammy gave a little ery, and dis- 
Then everybody began running up 


But all this took 
time, and poor little Sammy, with his mouth 
full of salt water and his eyes open to a beauti- 
ful green world all full of light and glitter, felt 
a pull on his hair, a drag up into the air, and 
little Michcoo shouting, ‘‘Shut your mouth 
tight! Float! I got you! Don’t you touch 
me! Let go! Let go! There!’’ And then 
he paddled along with his free arm. 

How excited everybody was at the strange 
little boy’s cleverness and strength! How the 
people cheered and praised him! Micheoo was 
rewarded when mother took the two little boys 
in her arms and kissed them both. 

‘*To think that we thought of taking care 
of you when you were so able to take care of 

| yourself and Sammy, too!’’ she cried. 
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we were taught to call May, the 

grass was in the flush of fresh 
greenness, and the bobolinks were 
jubilant over the fresh beauty of the 
meadows and the orchard, as Amy 
and I, birthright members of the 
Society of Friends, fared gleefully 
along the footpath between the grass 
and the wheel track, until we came to a little 
turn in the road and stood still. 

‘*My,’’ exclaimed Amy, in a dismayed, low 
tone, from the depths of her gingham sun- 
bonnet, ‘‘there’s a man coming! Does thee 
suppose he saw us, Tommy? I’m afraid 
we’ ve been naughty,’’ for we had been singing 
and gamboling. But she spoke on with cheer- 
ful surprise, ‘‘Why, it’s a colored man! Now 
I wonder if he’s a fugitive? Oh, if he is, let’s 
thee and me help him—all by ourselves !’’ 

The young colored man was approaching at 
a careless gait that seemed almost dancing to 
the merry lilt of the bobolinks. His very 
black, merry face grew merrier when his eyes 
fell upon us. 

‘*How d@’ do, child’n!’’ he said, in a soft, 
pleasant voice, as he halted. 

‘*We’re pretty well, thank thee. How does 
thee do?’’ my sister answered. 

We were taught to treat colored people as our 
equals in all respects except that they were not 
Friends, whieh was not their fault, but their 
misfortune. In fact, such consideration of 
their feelings was continually enjoined upon 
us that we felt them to be a little better than 
white people—except our parents and Mary 
Ann, who was always spoken of as ‘‘the young 
woman who lives with us.’’ 

Our parents were zealous abolitionists, and 
our house was a station of the ‘‘Underground 
Railroad,’’ with a back chamber for lodging 
its passengers, and a seeret closet for their 
hiding in case of search. We young people— 
Amy was fourteen years old and I twelve—had 
but glimpses of the dusky guests during their 
sojourn. Nothing was reqtired of us but com- 
plete silence concerning all this mole travel, 
yet we longed to take an active part in it, and 
now our opportunity had come. 

‘*You comin’ home from sehool?’’ the negro 
asked, glaneing at our books and dinner-pails. 
‘* *Tain’t ont, is it?’’ 

‘Oh, yes. It’s after four o’clock, for the 
stage has gone by.’’ 

‘*Whew!’’ he whistled, looking at the sun. 
‘*T guess this nigger’s got to double his jumps, 
or he won’t git nowhere. ’’ 

We were shocked to hear him call himself 
‘*nigger,’’ but it confirmed our belief that he 
was a runaway. 

‘*Is thee a fugitive?’’ Amy asked, timidly. 

‘*Be I a what?’’ he asked, puzzled. 

‘Is thee a fugitive, a runaway slave? 
*Cause if thee is, we’ll take thee to our barn 
behind the orchard, and thee’ll be just as safe 
as can be, for there don’t anybody go there 
now. We’ll carry victuals to thee, and thee 
can stay till thee gets rested.’’ 

Amy spoke so rapidly that I could only nod 
affirmations as I watched the black face while 
comprehension dawned upon it with a wide 
grin, and the eyes twinkled merrily. 

“Oh, yes, I’m one o’ them!’’ he chuckled, 
softly. ‘‘I’m a-runnin’ away. Yes, sir, I 
guess I be!’’ 

‘*Well, thee come right along with us,’’ said 
Amy, looking anxiously up and down the road. 
‘*My, I should think thee’d be afraid some- 
body’d see thee, right in broad daylight so!’’ 

‘*Well, I be some scairt,’’ said he, stopping 
to put up the two bars we had let down for 
our passage. 

‘*Does thee think the slave-hunters are after 
thee?’? Amy asked, anxiously. 

‘*T shouldn’t wonder a mite if they was,’’ he 
answered, with a lightness that shocked us. 

We quickened our steps till a turn of the 
shrub-fringed lane hid us from the road, and 
then we children breathed easier. 

‘*T guess your folks is Quakers,’’ our fugi- 
tive remarked, glancing down with an amused 
face at my sheep’s-gray jacket, whose single 
row of buttons and stiff standing collar were a 
constant mortification to me when not at home 
or at meeting. 

‘*We’re all members among Friends,’’ my 
sister answered, for Quaker was not a name 
Friends gave themselves. ‘‘That’s our house. ’’ 
She pointed through the orchard to the great 
square house of unpainted clapboards. 

‘The colored man cast furtive glances toward 
it while he hurried to the barn and through 
one of the big doors. 

‘*Poor man, he’s afraid of everything and 
everybody !’’ Amy whispered to me, as we 
entered close behind him into the almost empty 
interior, its dreamy silence now broken by the 
alarmed twitter of the resident swallows. 

‘*There, thee needn’t be afraid now,’’ said 
Amy to our adopted charge, who seemed to 
need encouragement less than she did. 

There was a deep bay on each side of the 
thrashing-floor, one of which was filled nearly 
to the ‘‘straddle-girt’’ with old hay. 

‘*There’s a nice place for thee,’’ she said, 
“and by and by we’ll bring thee a buffalo- 
skin and some supper. If thee’s hungry, thee’d 
better eat what’s left of our dinner. ’’ 

Three doughnuts, a piece of pie and a slice 
of cheese! Our new aequaintance contemplated 


|’ was the middle of Fifth Month, as 


these with a grin of approval. Then placing 
a hand on the girt, he sprang lightly over it 
into the bay, and running across to the farther 
side, came back, heels over head, in a series of 
rapid handsprings, ending the performance by 
coming dewn with a rebound in a sitting pos- 
ture directly in front of the luneheon and of 
us, who stood in speechless wonder at this real- 
ization of our dreams of the forbidden circus. 

**T done that to kind o’ shake up a appetite, ’’ 
he explained, chuckling. We left him making 
short work of our rations, and sped home— 
none too soon, for our mother was beginning 
to wonder at our slow coming. 

We felt guilty while making our peor excuses 
to her, yet mightily important with the burden 
of our secret enterprise, whieh we did not 
doubt would in the end earn for us the praises 
of our parents and all other good abolitionists. 

We suffered some self-accusation when our 
mother, looking into our empty pail, exclaimed, 
‘*Why, my poor children, I’m afraid 
you didn’t have dinner enough!’’ 





Well, that’s cur’ous!’” We felt the disgrace of 
our ignorance as he went on: ‘‘Yes, sir, the’s 
cotton-trees fifty foot high, an’ I tell you, you’ve 
got tu scratch tu pick ’em clean. Yes, this 
*ere fine-cut smokin’ terbaeker is leaves, but 
plug terbacker is the roots, an’ you’ve just got 
te hump yourself to dig ’em.’’ 

Having finished his breakfast to the last 
crumb, he sprang to his feet and began to 
danee, and then to sing in a very melodious 
voice, which he was at pains to keep so modn- 
lated that it should not be heard abroad: 
“Wheel about and turn about, an’ do jus’ so, 
An’ eb’ry time I turn about, Jump Jim Crow.” 

He sang with many grotesque postures and 
motions, all in perfect time: 

“Fus’ upon de heel an’ den upon de toe, 

An’ eb’ry time I turn about, Jump Jim Crow.” 

Although it shocked us to see him travesty 
any peculiarity of his race, we could not resist 








the delightful comicality of his performances. 


had coaxed him to her. Amy broke 
the awkward silence by asking: 

‘Ts thee a runaway slave?’’ add- 
ing without pause, ‘‘ ’Cause if thee 
is, thee’d better come right up to our 
house. ’’ 

‘*H’mph!’ Slave? No, I hain’t! 
Jest as free’s anybody, I be! Say, 
be you Mr. Thorne’s child’en?’’ 

‘*Yes, we’re Abraham Thorne’s children.’’ 

‘*H’m! Well, I know your folks, an’ nice 
folks they be, too. Yes, I was goin’ up there, 
an’ like ’nough I’ll stay there to-night. The’s 
places ’nough where they’d keep me, but my 
pity! I don’t stay to everybody’s.’’ 

So we trudged up the hill together, Amy and 
I waiting when she stopped to get breath, 
while Troy, having smelled our knees and 
given us his approval by wagging his curled 
tail as much as he could, trotted amicably 
behind. She stopped at the garden fence. 

**My pity, if you hain’t got your gyardin all 
made!’’ she exclaimed, in a tone of admiration 
that made us proud. ‘‘You cut any sparrer- 
grass yet? I ’member your folks raises it. 
You mark my words, the’ hain’t nob’dy but 
*spectable families raises sparrer-grass, an’ it 
hain’t all o’ them ’at does.’” And now we 
were indeed proud. 

At the kitchen door our mother welcomed 
her with the cordiality of an old 
acquaintanee. ‘‘Why, how does thee 





But we rejoiced at the probability of 
a supply on the morrow which would 
well serve our purpese. 

It required considerable manceuver- 
ing to abstract a supper from the 
pantry for our fugitive, but we pur- 
loined a large slice of ham, a couple 
of hard-boiled eggs, seme cold pota- 
toes and a big pieee of brown bread. 
After dark we stole abroad with our 
stores, and abstracting a buffalo-robe 
from the wagon-house, adventured 
across the orchard. 

For all we knew, the slave-hunters 
might be nigh. Away down the road 
the familiar barking of Neighbor 
Thompson’s old Jaek seemed to us as 
the savage baying of a bloodhound. 

‘*We ought to have put some red 
pepper in the man’s track,’’ I whis- 
pered, feeling considerable pride in 
knowing the right thing to do in such 
cases. ‘That is the way the runaway 
slaves do I read about in the ‘Slave’s 
Friend.’ ’’ 

Then, as we stood trembling and 
listening, we heard through the eve- 
ning stillness Neighbor Thompson’s 
chiding, after which came silence and 
unspeakable relief as we hurried on 








do, Abigail? Come right in and sit 
down. Thee did not come from 
school, did thee?’’ 

‘*No, Mis’ Thorne, no, ma’am,’’ 
accepting the mild pleasantry in all 
seriousness. ‘‘I hain’t been to no 
school, Mis’ Thorne. I come from 
Middlebury this mornin’.’’ 

“Ts it pessible? Sit right down, 
and Ill make thee a cup of tea, for 
it’ll be some time before we have 
supper. Mary Ann, thee just stir up 
the fire. ” 

“Don’t you put yourself out for 
me, Mis’ Thorne, not a mite. 1 want 
to wash me more’n anything else.’’ 

Abigail waddled over to the sink, 
where she splashed about like a duck. 
After this refreshment, she sat down 
and sipped the tea, sitting bolt upright 
in her chair and scanning the kitchen, 
from floor to ceiling. 

‘*Don’t see as your kitchen looks a 
turrible sight better’n it did when I 
used to wrastle pots for you,’’ she 
said, at last. 

‘*‘Why, no, indeed, it couldn’t look 
neater than thee kept it, Abigail.’’ 

The compliment was accepted with 
a deprecatory toss of the head. Then 








tothe barn. The door creaked loudly, 
as if to proclaim our secret. We 
opened it, and peered into the black 
interior, out of which came no sound but the 
squeak of a mouse, till Amy called softly in a 
quavering voice: 

**Tt’s us! Thee needn’t be afraid. ’’ 

We then heard our runaway rustling over the 
hay and stepping lightly across .the floor, till he 
materialized close before us, and laid eager 
hands upon the food. In fear of being missed 
at home, we hurried away, enjoined by our 
secret guest not to tell our folks. 

After a night of troubled dreams, we were at 
our: wits’ ends for our man’s breakfast and 
dinner, both of which must be provided for 
now, as we could not come home at noon. 
However, we contrived to secrete part of our 
breakfast and to secure from the pantry so 
much, that with our well-filled dinner-pail we 
hoped our protégé might be amply provided 
for. But we were heavy-hearted as we started 
for school, intending to go to the harbor on the 
way, for this petty plundering and the keep- 
ing of a secret from our parents were becoming 
sore burdens on our tender consciences. 

Our spirits were raised a little when our 
runaway met us as cheerfully as ever. 

‘*Where did thee come from?’’ Amy asked. 

‘*Me? Where’d I come from?’’ He stopped 
chewing and looked sharply at us. 

‘*Yes. What state did thee come from, 
Maryland or Virginia, or what one?’’ 

‘Oh, yes, yes,’’ he began, chewing again. 
‘*Maryland, that’s where I come from,’’ and 
he chuckled as if in proof. 

‘*‘And what did thee say thy name was?’’ 

He hesitated. 
Adolphius,’’ he assented, grinning. 

‘“*They never tell their real names,’’ she 
whispered aside to me. ‘‘Did they whip thee, 
Augustus ?’’ 

‘*Gus-ti-bus, m-m-m-m,”’’ he corrected her, 
and answered with an unwordable expression 
of proud satisfaction. 

‘‘Oh, how cruek!’’ She shuddered, as if her 
own shoulders felt the sting of the lash. 

‘*‘And made thee work very hard?’’ 
‘*Work!’’ He shook his head slowly and shut 
his eyes, as if to shut out a disagreeable vision. 
‘‘A-diggin’ terbacker an’ a-climbin’ after cot- 
ton, an’ tappin’ sugar-canes, an’ a-luggin’ 
the sap to sweeten the sweet pertaters, an’ I 
do’ know what all. M-m-m-m! M-m-m-m!’’ 
‘*Diggin’ tobacco? Why, I thought tobacco 
was the leaves, and I never knew that cotton 
had to be climbed for!’’ said Amy. 





‘That ’ere’s Augustibus | 


“IS THEE A FUGITIVE?” 


He ended with a low bow to us, and went 
into a fit of laughter, in the midst of which 
we left him, after laying out for his dinner 
the greater part of our own. 

‘*Did thee ever see anybody cut up such 
capers?’’ I said, in a daze of admiration, as 
we hurried to school. ‘‘I b’lieve he’s crazy.’’ 

‘*No,”’ said Amy, her girl’s wit coming to 
a more comfortable conclusion, ‘‘it’s because 
he’s so glad to be free. But I most wish he’d 
go to-night. We can’t feed him much longer 
without letting father and mother know.’’ 

After school we went home by way of the 
barn, for we had resolved to tell Augustibus 
our difficulties, and to hint to him that it would 
be safe for him to resume his flight. It was 
mortifying to such active agents of the U. G. 
R. R. to be unable to direct him-to the next 
station, and we made our call with an unspoken 
wish that it was ended. 

The hollow interior was silent, except for 
us, the swallows and a phebe-bird, that 
sharply chided us from the lofty place where 
she was building a nest. The buffalo-robe 
was hung across the girt; the place was tenant- 
less. We waited as long as we dared, but he 
did not return, and when at dusk we carried 
out a stolen supper, we did not find him. 

We were relieved of our charge, but we felt 
hurt that he had not bidden us farewell, and 
although we did not acknowledge it to each 
other, we both wished to see the Jim Crow 
dance performed again as well as to hear fur- 
| ther instructive details of Southern life. What 
with this and our troubled consciences, we felt 
| a woeful sense of loss. 
| Going home after school the next day by our 
| usual route, and coming to the by-road leading 
to our house, we were not a little startled at 
meeting an old colored woman in a gingham 
turban and an odd-looking short gown. She 








aided her waddling steps with a long staff, 
and was accompanied by a little spotted dog, 
whose tail curled so tightly over his back that 
it seemed almost to lift his rear feet from the 
ground. Indeed, they were lifted spasmod- 
ically at every sharp yelp he uttered, when, 
advancing in front of his mistress, he held us, 
as we did him, at bay! 

‘Troy! Troy!’’ she called, menacing him | 
with her staff. ‘‘Don’t be afeard. He won’t | 
bite ye, not if you’re good child’en, but my 
pity, he jest devours sassy young ’uns!’’ 

Such we were not, yet we feared this modern 





‘*You never did! An’ you a-goin’ to school! 


representative of Elijah’s bears, till his mistress 


{or I be. Disgracin’ his family. 


the old woman asked in a confidential 
undertone, ‘‘Now, Mis’ Thorne, has 
my Sam been here?’’ 

‘“*Thy Samuel? Why, no, we haven’t seen 
him since he was a little boy.’’ 

‘*He’s growed up so’t you wouldn’t never 
know him, an’ as smart-lookin’ as ever you 
see; but my pity, m-m-m-m!’’ 

**Ts he unsteady, Abigail ?’’ 

‘*M-m-m-m!’’ Abigail repeated, with eyes 
and lips tightly closed. Then opening both, 
‘*Now I’m goin’ to tell you, Mis’ Thorne, he 
is turrible triflin’, he is. He hired out the fust 
o’ the month to Doctor Allen, an’ he worked 
for most two weeks, an’ then he just up 
an’ went off on one of his skewrups. I’ve fol- 
lowed him so fur, an’ I reckoned I was goin’ 
to find him here, ’cause Thompson’s folks tol’ 
me they seen him a-talkin’ to your child’en. 

‘**T don’t think they have seen him,’’ mother 
said, looking at us inquiringly. 

‘*He—he told us he was a fugitive!’’ Amy 
stammered, and our faces flushed with embar- 
rassment. Just then our father came in, and 
after greeting Abigail, was told of her quest. 

Our mother’s face .was very serious as she 
asked us, ‘‘What became of the young man?’’ 

Amy made open confession: ‘‘We hid him 
in the north barn, and we carried victuals to 
him. Mebbe it wasn’t right, but we wanted 
to do something for the cause. ’’ 

‘*What sort o’ clo’s did he have on?’’ Abi- 
gail asked, sharply. ‘‘Blue shirt, black hat, 
striped trousers ?’’ 

Amy nodded, with her apron at her eyes. 
‘‘And he went away yesterday and didn’t 
even bid us farewell.’’ 

‘*Yes, ma’am, Mis’ Thorne, that’s him!’’ 
Abigail declared. ‘‘Oh, my pity! If he hain’ 
the good-for-nothingest nigger !’’ 

‘* Abigail, thee must not,’’ mother protested. 
‘*He’s thy own son.’’ 

‘*Can’t help it, Mis’ Thorne,’’ and Abigail 
shut her eyes and lips tight between sentences. 
‘“That’s just what he is. Passin’ hisself off for 
a runaway slave. An’ him just as free as you 
Leavin’ a 
*spectable place. Goin’ off to ’sort wi’ them 


| Freemen niggers up to Guinea. Yes, they 


be, Mis’ Thorne. Sech low-down folks hain’t 


| nothin’ but niggers. But I’ll fetch him back. 
| 1’11 make him walk Spanish. M-m-m-m!’’ 


‘‘Well, children,’’ said father, with a sober 
face but for a twinkle in his eyes, ‘‘when you 
find any more fugitives, perhaps it would be 


as well to let mother and me examine their 
eredentials.’’ And that was the only, bu: 
| Sufficient, reproof we received. 
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THE RECORD OF 
By Paul 


newspapers of the 

country printeda brief 
despatch from North Caro- 
lina to the effect that Or- 
ville and Wilbur Wright, 
former bicycle repairers, 
of Dayton, Ohio, had har- 
nessed a gasoline-engine to 
an apparatus resembling 
a gigantic box-kite, and 
had driven the contrivance 
through the air a distance 
of eight hundred and fifty- 
two feet, against a twenty- 


Ser years ago the 





THE AEROPLANE 
P Foster 


and nine minutes. On 
September 18, 1909, Orville 
Wright flew with a passen- 
ger for one hourand thirty- 
five minutes, at the Tem- 
pelhof field, near Berlin. 
On May 15, 1910, Kinet 
carried two passengers at 
Reims on a continuous 
flight of two hours and 
fifty-one minutes. Henry 
Farman, on August 1, at 
Chalons, carried three pas- 
sengers: for over an hour. 
Four passengers were car- 





mile wind. 
December 17, 1903, the 


day of this first successful trial, deserves a place | 


in the list of the world’s important dates. 

Since that winter afternoon, less than eight 
years ago, the development of the aeroplane 
has been rapid, but it is within the last two 
years that the most remarkable progress has 
been made in the science of flying. -There has 
been a succession of new and startling records, 
which would have seemed incredible not many 
months ago. 

After the first successful flight in 1903, the 
Wright brothers continued their experiments, 
developing improved types of aeroplanes and 
increasing their knowledge of air navigation. 
Their best record during this period of develop- 
ment was a flight of twenty-four miles in thir- 
ty-eight minutes on October 5, 1905, at Dayton, 
Ohio. So quietly did they work, however, 
that only the most meager accounts of their 
achievements reached’ the public until the 
spring of 1908, when a band of newspaper 
correspondents invaded the privacy of their 
experimental ground at Kill Devil Hill, North 
Carolina, and sent out to the world the first 
adequate descriptions of the pioneer American 
aeroplane and its flights. 

The French, meanwhile, were not idle, and 
the first successful flight of a heavier-than-air 
machine in Europe—one of seven hundred feet 
—was achieved by Santos-Dumont at Paris, 
October 24, 1906. Two years later Henry 
Farman made the then notable cross-country 
flight from Chalons to Reims, seventeen miles, 
in twenty minutes. This flight occurred on 
October 3ist, and on the following day Louis 
Blériot flew from Toury to Artenay and back, 
a distance of eighteen miles, in twenty-two | 
minutes. These cross-country flights aroused | 
the greatest enthusiasm throughout Europe, 
and convinced people of the possibilities of 
aviation far more than any exhibition within 
enclosures would have done. 

Enthusiasm was still further intensified by 





the exhibitions of Wilbur Wright upon the 
field at Awvours, France, where on December 
18, 1908, he flew a distance of fifty-three miles 
in one hour and fifty-four minutes at an eleva- 
tion of three hundred and fifty feet—at that 
time the record for altitude. Thirteen days 
later he flew seventy-seven miles in two hours 
and twenty minutes. These achievements sur- 
passed anything of the kind seen in Europe 
up to that time, but during the following year, | 
1909, other fliers entered the lists, and from 
then on the number of record-breaking flights | 
increased rapidly. 

On July 26, 1909, Louis Blériot made his | 
famous flight across the English Channel from | 
Calais to Dover, a distance of thirty-one miles, | 
in forty-three minutes. The next month he | 
carried a passenger across country from Béth- | 
eny field to Vitry, in order that his friend | 
might not lose a train. 

The following is a practically complete list | 
of notable distance and duration records, or | 
flights without a stop, since Wilbur Wright’s | 
flight of two hours and twenty minutes at) 


Auvours in 1908: 





Date Aviator Place Time Distance 
Aug. 25,1909Paulhan Bétheny 2.43.24 82.83 
Aug. 26,1909 Latham Bétheny 2.17.21 95.85 
Aug. 27,1909 Farman Bétheny 3.04.56 111.60 
Nov. 3,19099Farman Mourmelon 4.06.25 143.84 
July 9,1910 Labouchere Reims 4.37 212.5 
July 11,1910 Olieslagers Reims 5.03.05 244.2 
Oct. 28,1910 Tabuteau Etampes 6.01.35 288.3 
Dec. 18,1910 ] Etampes 8.13 287 
Dec. 21,1910 1 Pau 6.01 320.43 
Dec. 30,1910 T: 745 382.66 
July 17,1911 Olieslagers Brussels 7 388 
July 21,1911 Loridan Mourmelon 11.45 456.25 
Aug. 9,1911 Védrines Paris 7.56 496.8 





Loridan’s endurance recerd is one of the 
most remarkable in the history of aviation, 
and demonstrates the great improvement in the 
efficiency of the aeroplane engine. His ma- 
chine, a Farman, was driven through the air 





without a stop for nearly twelve hours, a 


much longer period than most men would | 


care to sit at the steering-wheel of a motor- 
car. 


i The first passenger to accompany an aviator 
In an aeroplane was Henry Farman, who was 
carried on a brief flight by Leon Delagrange 
in a Veisin biplane, March 21, 1908. Orville 
Wright was the first in America to attempt 
passenger-carrying ; his unfortunate flight with 
Lieutenant Selfridge at Fort Myer, near Wash- 
ington, occurred in September, 1908. In Decem- 
ber, 1908, at Auvours, France, Wilbur Wright 
carried a passenger in a flight lasting one hour 





ried from Charleville to 
{ Romilly, France, April 
20, 1910, by Roger Semmer; five passengers 
were taken into the air by Bréguet at Lille, 
Belgium, on August 29, 1910, and the same 
aviator surpassed his own record on March 
23, 1911, at Douai, France, by carrying no 
less than eleven passengers, some of them small 
boys, it is true, upon a five-minute flight. 
At Paris, December 22, 1910, Lieutenant Cam- 
merman remained in the air four hours and two 
minutes, covering one hundred and forty-seven 
miles. The most daring passenger-carrying 
flight, however, was that of Eugene Reneaux, 
when, with one passenger, on a Maurice Far- 
man biplane, he flew from St. Cloud, 210 miles, 
to the summit of Puy-de-Dome, four thousand 
eight hundred feet above the sea, in five hours 
and eight minutes, thereby winning the special 
Michelin prize of twenty thousand dollars. 
The best official speed records over a circular 
course are as follows: 


Date Aviator ~=—s Place ~—= Machine Miles. 
*Aug. 28, 1909 Curtiss Reims Curtiss 468 
Aug. 28,1909 Blériot Reims Biériot 47.7 
July 10,1910 Morane Reims Blériot 66.2 
*Oct. 29,1910 Grahame- pamont _ Blériot 62 
A 


Apr. 12,1911 Leblanc Pau 68 
May 10,1911 Nieuport Mourmelon Nieuport 74 
June 21, 1911 Nieuport Mourmelon Nieuport 82.6 
*July 1,1911 Weymann E.Church Nieuport 71.36 


* Gordon Bennett International Cup Race. 
Speed records are no longer allowed for cross- 





country or straightaway flights, because of the | 


difficulty in determining how large a part a 
following wind may play in aiding the progress 
of the aeroplane. That the wind may be of 
great assistance to the aviator in a straight- 
away flight is shown by the wonderful speed 


| attained by Pierre Védrines in June, when the 
| aviator travelled nearly eighty miles before a 


gale of wind at the rate of one hundred and 
fifty-five miles an hour, faster than any other 
human being was ever driven through space. 
Among the notable flights of the past year and 
a half was Louis Paulhan’s, April 28, 1910, in 


| a Farman biplane, from London to Manchester, 


one hundred and eighty miles, for a fifty-thou- 
sand-dollar prize. The next long city-to-city 
flight occurred when Glenn Curtiss flew from 
Albany to New York, one hundred and thirty- 
seven miles, May 29, 1910. 

Walter R. Brookins, September 29, 1910, flew 
in a Wright biplane from Chicago to Springfield, 
Tilinois, one hundred and eighty-seven miles. 
August 14, 1911, Atwood flew from St. Louis 
to Chicago, two hundred and eighty-six miles. 
A wonderful and tragic effort was the flight of 
George Chavez, a Peruvian aviator, who crossed 
the Alps, from Brigue, Switzerland, to Domo- 
dossola, Italy, September 23, 1910, and met with 
a fatal accident just as the goal was almost won. 
City-to-city races have been numerous and suc- 
cessful during the past summer. A most stri- 
king flight was that from Paris to Madrid in 
May by Pierre Védrines. The aviator covered 
the distance of seven hundred and twenty-seven 
miles in twelve hours and eighteen minutes, 

time in the air, experiencing an attack 
by an eagle while crossing the Pyrenees. The 
seventh stage of the European circuit race, too, 
was marked by the spectacle of eleven aviators 
in simultaneous flight across the English Chan- 
nel. 

Flights for altitude have furnished -the most 


| sensational form of aerial competition. The 


following list of records will show how rapid 
has been the upward climb of the airmen: 


Date Aviator Place ~~ Machine “eight 
Dec. 18, 1908 W. Wright Auvours Wright 350 
July 1, 1909 Paulhan Douai Voisin 393 

La Reims Antoinette 508.5 
Nov.19, 1909 Paulhan halons Farman 1,210 
Nov. 19, 1909 Latham Chalons Antoinette 1,344 
Dec. 1, 1909 Latham Mourme- Antoinette 1,700 
Jan. 7, 1910 Latham 


on 
Mourme- Antoinette 3,435 





on 
Jan. 12, 1910 Paulhan Farman 4,165 
Angeles 

June13, 1910 Brookins Indian- Wright 4,939 
apolis 

July 9,1910 Brookins Atlantic Wright 6,175 

Aug. 12, 1910 Drexel Lanark Blériot 6,600 

Aug. 29, 1910 Morane Havre _ Biériot 7,054 

Sept. 3, 1910 Morane DeauvilleBlériot 8,271 

Sept. 8, 1910 Chavez Issy Blériot 8.409 

Oct. 1, 1910 Wynmalen — Farman 9,186 
on 

Oct. 31,1910 Johnstone Belmont Wright 9,714 

Nov. 23, 1910 Drexel Phila- Blériot 9,834 

Pp 

Dec. 9, 1910 Pau Biériot 10,499 

Dec. 26, 1910 Hoxsey Los Wi t 1474 
Angeles Unofficial] 

Aug. 5, 1911 Capt. Felix Etampes 11,330 








ery and dirt? 


RADIATORS 


conditions. 


ment. IDEAL Boilers and 
AMERICAN Radiators are 
made on the unit or sec- 
tional plan, so can be read- 
ily increased or decreased 
in size if building is altered. 
They are made ofthe best 
grade of iron and are put 
together so they cannot 
get out of order. IDEAL 
Boilers are absolutely safe 
—a child can run one. 
Three or four gallons of 
water added twice a sea- 
son will keep the boiler 
filled. Fire need not be 
rekindled during the whole 
Winter season—runs 8 to 


severity of weather. 


ators, costing owner $21 


bought of a 


cost of labor, pipe, 


other conditions. 


Write to Dept. 30 








air furnaces. 
troubles are bound to 
happen, but heating 
troubles are your own 
fault. Why, therefore, 
go through another 
Winter of dissatisfac- 
tion, fuel waste, drudg- 





A No. A-241 IDEAL Boiler and 461 
sq. ft. of 38-in. AMERICAN Radi- 


.are 
used to heat this cottage. At 
this price the goods can be 

my reputable, compe- 
tent Fitter. This did not include 
valves, 
freight, etc., which are extra and 
vary according to climatic and 





will soon be felt in 
homes equipped with 
stoves, grates and hot- 


Some 


RICAN [DEAL 


BOILERS 


will put June-like warmth ail 
through your building, day and 
night, ensuring the most health- 
ful, cleanly, economical living 


With IDEAL Boilers you can use hard 
or soft coal, pea-coal, cheapest screen- 
ings, lignite, gas, wood, oil, etc., sending 
all the available heat from every ounce 
of fuel exactly where needed in the 
rooms to meet the incoming cold. None 
of the heat is wasted up the chimney. 


At present lower prices IDEAL Boilers 
and AMERICAN Radiators are more 
than ever a big money-saving invest- 





16 hours on one charge of coal, depending on 


You will find these outfits in all large build- 


ings where 
economy 
means much— 
they should be 
placed in all 
cottages, 
houses, stores, 
churches, 
schools, etc., 
where there is 
equal need of 
fuel economy, 
cleanliness, 
safety, protec- 
tion to health, 
least caretak- 
ing. Ask for 
valuable book 
(free). 


Public Showrooms in all large cities 


AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 


CHICAGO 
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‘The 
Premo 
Junior 

Camera 


Given to any Companion 
subscriber for one new 
subscriptionand 70 cents 
extra. Price $2. Sent 
by express, charges in 
either case paid by re- 
cewer; or by mail for 
20 cents extra. 


HIS Premo is suitable 
for all members of the 
family, and will take a 

picture 24 x 3% inches. Its 
operation is very simple. Open 
the back, drop in a Premo 
Film Pack, close the back, and 
the Camera is loaded for ex- 





posure. No focusing — just 
point the Camera at any ob- 
ject, press the button, and the 
exposure ismade. There are 


twelve films in each pack. 
When one has been exposed, 


pull out a black paper, and 


you are ready for the next. 
The Premo Junior has nickel- 
plated trimmings, a horizontal 
and vertical finder, two tripod 
screws, and a time and instan- 
taneous shutter. 
venient size, 534 x 4% inches, 
and weighs ten ounces. Our 
Offer does not include the 
Film Pack. This will be in- 
cluded for 40 cents extra. It 
is not necessary to use the 
entire pack; one or more ex- 
posed films may be removed at 
any time and Pack replaced in 
the Camera. This operation 
may be repeated until the 
films are exhausted. 


It is a con- 








Perry Mason Company, 


201 Columbus Avenue, 


Boston, Massachusetts. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an_ illus-| 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. 
Entered at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second- 
class matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single week issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to | 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
he year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers | 
diréctly to this office. We do not request Agents to | 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers | 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
foalt, should be by Post-Oftice Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals, Three weeks after the receipt of money | 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, wil 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


he Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. 


Boston, Mass. 








FACTS AND FALLACIES ABOUT 
TUBERCULOSIS. 

LTHOUGH there are 
A many things that we 
do not know about con- 
sumption, or tuberculosis, 
there are some that we do 
and a few that we are in 
the act of learning. 

We do not know, for 
example, what makes for 
susceptibility and what for immunity. Strong and 
robust persons are sometimes stricken down with 
it; invalids and convalescents from other diseases 
are no more susceptible to it than are other people, 
aud it is possible to live for an entire lifetime in 
the condition known as “run-down” or “weak” 
without becoming tuberculous. 

People still speak of consumption as “inherited,” 
but it is not inherited. A child may be born with 
a certain tendency to it, but if proper measures 
are taken early enough, and kept up steadily and 
long enough, this tendency can be overcome. A 
child whose parents before him, and their parents 
before them, perhaps for generations back, have 
been poor breathers, will probably inherit a small, 
meager chest, and will therefore be the natural 
victim of the consumption germ as soon as it 
reaches him. That child will have to be taught 
to breathe. The tendency to pigeon-breast can 
be overcome, and a narrow chest developed to | 
normal capacity; but to do this, the child must be | 
kept constantly in good air, and taught how to | 
develop and use the lungs. A pigeon-breasted 
child who is being brought up on the coddling 
process—oversheltered, overfed and overclothed 
—is in as much danger as if he lived under the 
famous sword hanging from a hair. 

Another long-lived fallacy, which is a great pet 
with many people, is that other diseases “run 
into” consumption. A man comes down with an 
attack of typhoid fever or pneumonia; after the | 
attack is over his convalescence is slow and doubt- 
ful; finally, unmistakable signs of tuberculosis 
appear, and he says, “I had pneumonia, and it ran 
into consumption.” But if he had been examined 
before the pneumonia started, he would have been 
found to be already consumptive ; in fact, it would 
really be more sensible to say that his consump- 
tion “ran into pneumonia.” 

It must be remembered that consumption may 
be present a long time before the germs begin to 
appear in the expectoration. In spite of hygienic 
precautions, we must all come in contact with the 
germs of consumption many times in a lifetime. 
These germs we shall either breathe in or swallow. 
We cannot escape them. But there is an armor 
that is germ-proof. It is an invisible armor, 
woven of oxygen—fresh air. 
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HISTORY REPEATS ITSELF. 


HERE is probably no more remarkable his- 

torical parallel than that exhibited by the 
career of Scipio Africanus, the hero of the second 
Punie war, and the Duke of Wellington, the con- 
queror of Napoleon. 

Each was descended from an ancient and noble 
family. Each was the second greatest soldier 
of his age, pitted in a life-and-death struggle 
against the greatest. As Scipio was to Hannibal, 
so was Wellington to Napoleon. Hannibal threat- 
ened the very existence of Rome; Napoleon was 
on a fair way to become the master of Europe. 

Again, Spain was the center of the most splendid 
achievements of both commanders. The victories 
of Scipio in Spain are too well known to need re- | 
capitulation, and Wellington’s triumphs in the | 
Peninsular War form one of the commonplaces of | 
history. 

Neither of these great generals met his arch- 
adversary until the final and decisive battle— | 
Zama and Waterloo respectively. And the result | 
of both battles was exile to the defeated chiefs. | 
Hannibal retired to Ephesus. Napoleon was de- 
ported to St. Helena. | 

But the parallel does not end here. Both Scipio | 
and Wellington exchanged a military for a polit- | 
ieal career. And here the same fate pursued | 
them. Scipio incurred the enmity of the Roman | 
Senate; Wellington gained the hostility of vend 





London populace. And here follows the most 
remarkable feature of the parallel drawn between 
these two great men. 

Seventeen years elapsed from the Battle of | 
Zama—seventeen years to the very day—when the 
great Scipio was tried on a question of bribery. 
He was not slow in his defense to remind his | 


judges that on that day he.had saved the republic. 
Seventeen years elapsed from the Battle of 
Waterloo—seventeen years to the very day—when 
the great Wellington had to take refuge from the 
attack of a London mob, angered on account of 
his opposition to the Parliament reform bill. 

The only point in which the parallel fails is this: 
Scipio died outside his beloved city of Rome; 
Wellington has his monument in St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, London. But the parallel between the careers 
of these two extraordinary men remains as one of 
the curiosities of history. 
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ONE BY ONE. 


OTHER had gone to the “Ladies’ Aid,” and 

would not be back till nearly six. Margery 

and Harriet were to get supper all by themselves. 

“I’m going to surprise mother with some pop- 
overs,” said the smaller of the two little girls. 


“Why, Harriet, you don’t know how to make 
them,” objected Margery; but Harriet consulted 
the cook-book, and set to work beating and stir- 
ring. It was a long process, and her mother came 
in ist as she had put the pan into the oven. 

“What are you girls up to?” she asked, as she 
saw the cooking utensils on the kitchen table. | 

“Mother, I’ve made some popovers,” Harriet 
announced, proudly. 





“But what are all those?” asked mother, stoop- | 


ing to look into a row of six cups and bowls which | 


showed they had contained something yellow. 

“Why, those are what I beat the eggs in. The 
book said, ‘Six eggs, beaten separately.’ I don’t 
see why, and it took an awful long time!” 


* © 


AS WRITTEN. 


RINTERS are not always to blame for the 
mistakes that appear in type. If the public 


| could only see the mistakes in the copy that comes 


to the local editor, they would be quite lenient 
with him when, as occasionally happens, an error 
slips through. The reporter for a young people’s 
society in a Missouri town learned this lesson at 
her own expense. 

Miss Allie Trotter, who furnished the local paper 
with news concerning the young people’s meet- 
ings, good-naturedly but earnestly took the editor 
to task for changing her news articles. : 

When the program for the next Sunday evenin 
meeting came to the editor, he printed it just as i 
was written. It happened that the reporter her- 
self was to be leader, and the announcement of 
subject and leader read: 

“Look up and lift up Allie Trotter.” 


* © 


A CORRECTION. 


N a town of such size that every one knows 
every one else, it is often customary to speak of 
people by their first names, even when one would 
not do so to their faces. The butcher is known as 
“Joe” Smith, the grocer as “Frank” Parsons, the 
lawyer as “Will” Andrews—and no offense is 
meant or taken. 

One day a friend was helping a teacher of the 
industrial school to put hats and coats on forty 
little members of the kindergarten class. Two 
little tow-headed girls attracted her attention, and 
as she tied their hoods she asked: 

“Are you Charlie Porter’s little girls?” Two 
serious little blue eyes looked up, as the elder 


replied : 
‘His name was Charlie when he was a little 
boy; he’s Mr. Porter now.” 


¢ © 


HOMESICKNESS. 


N the following is expressed clearly, although in 

imperfect English, what every sufferer from 
homesickness feels. It is a good story for the 
unsympathetic mistress to keep in mind. 

“You ought to be contented, and not fret for 
— old home,” said the mistfess, as she looked 
nto the dim eyes of her young Swedish maid. 
“You are coreg ood wages, your work is light 
every one is kin you, and you have plenty ot 
friends here.” 

“Yas’m,” said the girl, “but it is not the place 
where I do be that makes me vera homesick ; it is 
the place where I don’t be.” 


* ¢ 


WHAT HE KNEW. 


HE lawyer had a somewhat difficult witness, 
Says a writer in the Milwaukee Journal, and 
finally asked if he was acquainted with any of the 
men on the jury. 
“Yes, sir,” replied the witness, “more than half 
of them.” f 
“Are you be, to swear that you know more 
than half of them?” demanded the lawyer. 
Thi if it comes to that, I’m willing to swear 
that I Know more than all of them put together.” 


® & 


UNFOUNDED SUSPICIONS. 


**\70U don’t look as if you’d ever had anything 

to do with water in all your born days,” said 
the hard-featured woman standing inside the 
kitchen door. 

“Nevertheless, ma’am,” replied Tuffold Knutt. 
stiffening himself up and speaking in a tone o' 
insulted dignity, “when I was a young man I run 
a ferry for a whole year!” 


*® 


NOT A LANDSEER. 


4 that a Landseer, Mr. Croesus?” asked a 
visitor, pausing before a painting of a cow, 
executed with great skill and fidelity. 


“No,” replied the host. ‘Reckon it’s a Durham. | 
See how broad it is between the horns, and see | 


the color and curl on its forehead. That’s a gen- 
uine Durham, sure. That ain’t no Landseer.’ 
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AN ITEMIZED BILL. 
2 ig we departing guest, according to a writer in 
London Opinion, scrutinized his bill, and ex- 
claimed, “Look here, you charge for writing- 
paper, and I haven’t used a scrap all the time 
I’ve been here!” 


The Proprietor—Ah, pardon, m’sieur. It is for 
the paper on which your bill is made out. 





THEY COST SO LITTLE, DO SO 
MUCH FOR SKIN AND HAIR 

Those who suffer from pimples, blackheads and 
other disfiguring facial eruptions; red, rough hands, 
itching, burning palms and shapeless nails: dry, thin 
and falling hair, with itching, sealy sealps—all should 
make trial at once of Cuticura soap and Cuticura oint- 
ment. No other emollients cost so little and do so 
much. No others so pure,so sweet, so speedily effective, 
not only for these minor afflictions of the skin, sealp 
and hair, but for torturing, disfiguring eczemas, rashes, 
irritations, scalings and crustings, from infancy to age. 
Sold wherever civilization has penetrated. Liberal 
sample of each, with 32-p. book on skin and hair, post- 
free. Address “Cuticura,’’ Dept. 8X, Boston. (Ade. 











The hardened tissue often 

Varicose found sround varicose veins is 
ne result of leakage of the 

Veins. watery portion of the blood 


through their weakened walls. 
Our Seamless Heel 


ELASTIC 
STOCKINGS 


relieve the pressure of the 
blood on thege weakened 
walls. The leakage isstopped, 
pain relieved, and healing 
process allowed to begin. 
ik us for sor ney beeper self- 
measure directions an ices. 
Elastic 
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& Spindell Co., 


ri 
‘ Weavers, "301 Oxford St. Lynn, Mass. 
Rider Agents Wanted 
Va: brs 








in each town to ride and exhibit sample 
1912 bicycle. Write for special offer. 


1912 Models PIO to $27 


with Coaster-Brakes and Puncture-Proof Tires. 
1910 and 1911 Models 

of best ry hes $12 
We Ship on Prov al without a 
cent deposit, pay the Sreight, and allow 
10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. 
Bicycle Dealers: You can sell our 
bicycles under your own name plate at double 
our prices. Orders filled same day received. 
Tires, coaster brake rear wheels, 
lamps, sundries, parts and repairs for all makes 
of bicycles at Aalf usual prices. Do not buy until 
you get our cataloguesand offer. rite now. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. D 50, CHICAGO. 











Infants’ Pants 


A dainty, comfortable garment 
that will keep baby’s clothes dry 
and clean. 

To be worn over the diaper. Made 
of Omo Sanitary Sheeting, which is 
absolutely water-proof and odor- 
less, white, soft and easily cleansed. 
With or without face trimming, 25c to $1.00. 


? Made by the M’f’r’s of Omo Dress Shields 
= At your dealer's 

> The Omo Manufacturing Co. 
! ‘Dept. ¥. Middletown, Gout. ° 
Trial lesson with good advice, explaining my practical methods 
for HOMECURE sent FREE. Awarded Gold. Medal at World's 


Fair, St. Louis. The largest Stammering School in the world, 
GEORGE ANDREW LEWIS, 42 Adelaide Street, Detroit, Mich. 















HOWARD 
Dustless-Duster 


The Only ‘‘Dustless-Duster.” 
“No oil to soil.” Outwears 8 
pieces cheese cloth. Hot water 
and soap make it like new, 
House size 26c. prepaid. Small 
sample and Dust book free. 
HOWARD DUSTLESS-DUSTER CO., 
164-8 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 

All Imitations are Oily. 


Relief for 
Hay-Fever 
| Sufferers 


The demand for Dr. Hayes’ book de- 
|] scribing the new and successful method of 
relieving and curing Asthma and Hay Fever 

has been so great that a new edition of one 
hundred thousand has just been put to press 
and will be ready in a few days. Dr. Hayes. 
is distributing the book free to all sufferers, 
and if you want a copy send a two-cent 
stamp with name and address at once to 
P. Harold Hayes, M.D., Buffalo, N. Y., 
asking for Bulletin Y-1111. If you can help 
distribute the books by placing them in the 
hands of other sufferers write for extra 
copies or send names and addresses, and 
they will be mailed direct. Reports from 
cases treated the past few years show that 
the disease does not return. 
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FOOTBALL SUIT. The Full Suit given, 
post-paid, for one new yearly subscription 
for The Youth’s Companion and 45 cents 
extra. Price of Jacket 50 cents, post- 
paid. Price of Trousers $1.00, post-paid. 


The Jacket is made of brown drilling, 
sleeveless. Sizes, chest measure, from 24 
to 34 inches inclusive. The Trousers are 
also made of brown drilling, full padded 
and thoroughly stitched. Sizes, waist 
measure, 24 to 34 inches inclusive. Be sure 
to give size when ordering. 


No. 1, RUGBY FOOTBALL. Given, 
post-paid, for one new yearly subscription 
for The Youth’s Companion and 60 cents 
extra. Price of Football $1.50, post-paid. 
Inflator 25 cents extra, post-paid. 

Made of strong leather, dressed with 
special reference to its durability. Regula- 
tion size and thoroughly stitched with 
waxed thread. The bladder is of the best 
rubber. A Steel Lacing Needle included. 


Perry Mason Company, Boston, Mass. 
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to nature’s plan. 


spection. 


Educators for the whole 


line from the nearest 
agency. 
Our lines are sold by! best dealers 


countries. 
write us. 











18 HIGH STREET, BOSTON 





Factories and Tanneries of Rice & Hutchins arranged in one group. 


Educator Shoes for Women 
preserve the graceful lines of 
the feet, thereby conforming 


Educator Shoes for Women 
are made of the best material 
under a system of careful in- 


Educator Shoes for Women 
make walking a real pleasure. 


Dealers can secure this well-known 
distributing 


every trade center in U.S. and in many foreign 
If your dealer cannot supply ‘you, 


RICE & HUTCHINS, Incorporated, 
, Be. a 





family. 


in nearly This sole 
brand is 
stamped on 
every shoe. 


None genuine F DUCATOR 


without this 
brand. 43> O)HOE 




















RICE @HUTCHINS 


WORLD SHOEMAKERS 
FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY 
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In Homes Old and New 


Fifty years ago, before “old home weeks” were thought of, the old home had its 
New Home Sewing Machine. It was as much a part of the home equipment, as 
important an item in the bride’s “setting out” then as now, and you'll find in thou- 
sands of old homesteads to-day New Home Machines that have rendered faithful 
service for a generation and are going yet. It was not so good a machine away back 
there as it is to-day, but it was the best there was at that time. 


_ During these fifty years great progress has been made in all lines of invention, 
and none has shown greater advance than the sewing machine. All these fifty years 
the keenest inventive minds have been at work on the 


NEW HOME wiecnine 


addirig improvements when every practical and possible test showed that they really 
improved and making changes calculated to add permanent value to the machine. 
From the start the makers of the New Home have had one ideal—to make a distinctly 
family machine, and the best machine of that class in the world. 


We do not need to go into the details of its construction; all this has been gone 
over time and again. The committee of experts appointed to select a sewing machine 
for use in sewing instruction in the public schools of Boston, Massachusetts, went 
into the New Home mechanism minutely, and compared it with that of all other 
machines, with the result that the New Home was their unanimous choice, and it 
was adopted. What better evidence than this does any housewife need ? 


Complete your home equipment now with a New Home and you'll be glad as 
long as you live. Every day you wait is a day of pleasure and service lost. 





Let us send you our complete literature Free 


THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, Orange, Mass. 
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My wifes gone to 
the Country —but 
theres <24augg in 
the pantry. Hurrah! 


NONE GENUINE WITHOUT THIS SIGNATURE 
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